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Christianity and “ Woman's Rights.” 


—_—»—_— 


IT is clear, I hope, to all my readers that no question which 
touches human rights and wrongs can be adequately dis- 
cussed or properly determined without at least implicit refer- 
ence to the fact that the human race is the actual creation 
of an Infinite Being, on whom it is physically dependent, to 
whom it is morally responsible. If we consider merely the 
needs of this world or the interests of humanity alone, we are 
reckoning, in a very literal sense, without our host. Before 
deciding, then, on the merits of this or that project for human 
betterment, we have to ask how it fits into the complete plan. 
For the revelation of God’s purposes furnishes the Christian 
with what the architect’s drawings furnish the builder, viz., 
“elevations,” which enable him to judge what is best for man, 
as a whole and in the long run,—as a whole, taking soul as well 
as body ; in the long run, a run which will occupy eternity. 

This explains why, in a non-Catholic community, there 
arise, side by side with philanthropic societies originating outside 
the Church, other similar societies claiming the title of Catholic. 
No Catholic can honestly countenance plans for moral or social 
reform which reject or ignore or seriously mutilate the Christian 
ideal embodied in the Church’s teaching. Hence we have 
Catholic Temperance Societies, because elsewhere that excel- 
lent cause is tainted with Manicheeism or joined to false worship ; 
there is a Catholic Social Guild, because other projects of civic 
improvement are infected with socialistic theories; there is a 
Catholic Peace Association, since peace in other hands is often 
advocated on irrational principles; and, finally, there was 
inaugurated in London quite lately—on June 1oth last—a 
“Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society,” a fact which touches our 
present. subject as seeming to show that some people find, in 
that particular department of the Feminist movement, a spirit 
at work which is not in accord with Christian teaching. 

It may, therefore, be of service, taking occasion of this 
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latter event, to enquire what Christianity has to say about the 
whole Woman Question, of which the agitation for the political 
suffrage is such a marked symptom. We shall find, it is true, 
in Catholic teaching no formal decisions on modern develop- 
ments of the subject, but it will be easy to conjecture, from the 
revelation the Church guards, from the moral principles 
she asserts, and from her traditional application of both, the 
lines on which her judgments would be formed. 

“Woman’s Rights,” as a phrase, may be taken to cover the 
whole ideal which consciously or unconsciously is inspiring 
woman in many lands to shake off a multitude of traditional 
laws and conventions which have hampered her freedom of 
action, as compared with man’s, from the beginning of history. 
The student of the movement has to determine whether and to 
what extent woman has hitherto been deprived of her rights ; 
so that, in essence, the question is one of justice, involving the 
mutual relations of the sexes, for many of those restrictions 
have been imposed or perpetuated by man. If her claims are 
genuine, then Christianity must recognize them, as it recognizes 
all rights founded in justice. If they are not genuine, Christi- 
anity must oppose them, as it must oppose everything untrue 
and unjust. And if partly real and partly ill-founded, then 
Christian principles will serve as a test to distinguish the false 
from the true. 

It may here be pointed out that, whilst upholding all real 
rights, the Church, according to her mission, teaches that all 
rights are not of equal importance, and that their value is 
gauged by the various goods they secure or to which they give 
access. A great deal of unnecessary confusion is caused in the 
advocacy of the claims of women by want of distinction 
between the temporal and the eternal; that is, by failing to 
realize that, if one is wholly unimpeded in the pursuit of one’s 
final destiny, and has the means of developing the spiritual 
character to the full measure of grace accorded, all other restric- 
tions, however unjust and whether imposed by sex or birth or 
condition or custom or positive law, are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. A hearty recognition of this fact, which Christianity 
exists to emphasize, would serve, in many cases, to set things 
in their true perspective. 

This first important principle of Christianity brings us 
already some way to a conception of its general attitude 
towards the Woman Question. The practical question for 
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every woman, (as for every man), is to save her soul, and, if she 
succeeds in doing that, it matters little for Aer even if during 
life she has been the helpless victim of male tyranny: in fact, 
the injustice she endured may have made her salvation better 
worth having and more secure. But, whilst keeping this truth 
ever in mind, the Christian woman, by virtue of her creed, is 
bound to do her best to further the Kingdom of God and His 
justice even here on earth, for, although on occasion a person, 
following the counsel of our Lord, may praiseworthily forego 
individual rights, non-resistance to evil is not commendable if 
it would be such a stimulus to wrong-doing as to injure the 
community. If there is any injustice in the present status of 
womankind, Christian women should be keen to remedy it. But 
can we say truly in the face of history that the Church has 
always encouraged women to claim their just rights? No 
impartial observer who regards the status of woman in the 
civilization inspired by Christianity, can deny that in many 
most important points it is immensely superior to that which 
she held or holds outside that civilization.’ But is it not true 
that the Church has given tacit approval to many injustices 
inflicted upon the sex during the whole course of Christian 
history? The answer to that question will be perhaps clearer 
and more satisfactory, if, for a moment, the divine ideal of the 
Church is recalled. 

By the abiding presence of the Spirit of Truth, the Church 
is guaranteed against formally teaching or ccuntenancing errors 
in faith or morals, but outside whatever is needed effectively to 
secure this end, Divine Providence does not seem to interfere. 
Hence, the Church’s knowledge of physical science is simply 
that of her time, and similarly her view on merely social or 
political questions cannot claim to be supernaturally enlightened. 
Governed in each age by men of the age, the mentality of the 
age, on matters morally indifferent or morally obscure, is 
reflected in the writings of her doctors. Thus, although in her 
teaching from the beginning is to be found the repudiation of 
every injustice, the full implication of that teaching, in morals 
as well as in faith, has not always been realized from the 
beginning, and in some instances may not be altogether realized 
yet. History often enables us to trace the working of the 
providential scheme in these matters, from the first statement 


1 See What Christianity has done for Women. By G. D'Azambuja. Translated 
by Mrs. P. Gibbs. C.T.S. 3d. 
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of the new idea, to its ultimate acceptance by the general 
consciousness. In the first age, for instance, Christianity was 
content to repudiate explicitly only such current theories or 
practices as were plainly contrary to God’s law. It condemned 
the prevalent idolatry and sexual vice; it tolerated the 
prevalent slavery. Yet, though the process was slow, and 
suffered many a check, the coming of Christianity meant the 
final emancipation of the slave.! 

To the objection, then, that Christian literature, as a whole, 
does not recognize the rightful claims of women, and even 
approves unworthy estimates of the sex, and that these views 
were borne out by Christian practice, the following general 
replies may be made: 

First, as a mere matter of grammatical convenience, to avoid 
repetition of pronouns, the duties, privileges, rights, &c., of the 
male sex are often mentioned exclusively when both sexes are 
meant. This is a usage consecrated from time immemorial, 
and with that prescription behind it, it is not likely to be altered 
until and unless the relative position of the sexes is reversed.” 

Secondly, Christian teachers necessarily went by what they 
saw around them in their day. Uneducated, kept under 
guardianship, hampered by a thousand traditional restrictions 
n her due development, woman for long ages was inevitably 
regarded as something inferior, and people then did not think 
of enquiring, as we do now, whether her de facto deficiencies 
innate or due to her circumstances. And as women 


¢ 
i 


were 
generally acquiesced in their position, and had no thought or no 
opportunity of making an effective protest, the state of affairs 
might have been beyond remedy but for the force of certain 
Christian ideas gradually growing to maturity. 

Thirdly, at her institution, and for many centuries after, the 
Church lived in a society dominated by the conceptions of the 
old Roman Law, which treated woman as an inferior being by 
nature, and although Christian principles modified those con- 
ceptions from the start, the process could not but be gradual. 


1 That great personal holiness may co-exist in the same individual with what we 
should call a low ethical development, is strikingly illustrated in the characters of 
many Old Testament saints. Sanctity does not consist in perfection of knowledge, 
but in perfect fulfilment of what we know. 

2 The pen, no less than the sword, was at first an exclusively male implement, 
and hence all early literature, even what is inspired, has a predominantly male cast. 
To judge from the actual words, St. John (Apoc. xiv. 4) seems to exclude women 
from the particular following of the Lamb, but what misogynist would venture to 


assert that as his meaning? 
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Fourthly, as we have implied above, Christian teachers ex 
professo took a supernatural view of things, and laid most stress 
upon those rights which most concern our future destiny, viz., the 
rights of conscience. They were mainly insistent that people 
should be free to serve God, should be under no such bondage, 
within or without, as would impede the chief end of their 
existence. In comparison with this degree of freedom, they 
thought little of infringements in other matters. Hence, we 
find St. Paul much more anxious that slaves should be good 
Christians than that they should become free men.! Believing 
and preaching an endless life of happiness after this, what 
wonder that the Church looks with a certain equanimity at the 
startling inequality of human lots, knowing that a greater share 
of temporal good things, whether of power, or freedom, or 
wealth, or health, does nothing to guarantee, but may rather put 
in jeopardy, the attainment of goods everlasting. May it not be 
that such merely mundane matters as many feminist societies 
aim at, assume their present importance because the thought of 
the next world has grown dim and uncertain? It is only when 
viewed, as the Church counsels, sud specte aeternitatis, that 
earthly projects regain or retain their proper proportions. 

Lastly, there is a further development of this point which is 
worthy of special mention, and that is that much Christian 
literature is ascetic in character, devoted to a development of 
the counsels, those voluntary abdications of legitimate rights 
which mark the closer following of our Saviour. When a 
celibate is addressing to celibates under vow warnings on the 
subject of womankind, it is not to be expected that he should 
expatiate upon their excellent qualities ; rather is it his business 
to select those which make them a danger to his special 
audience. Such language cannot fairly be quoted as the general 
teaching of the Church.* 

Recollecting, then, that the Church, though a spiritual 
society existing for a supernatural end, has always been officered 
by men, and those not necessarily in advance of their age in 
their understanding of current social problems, we are now in 

1 1 Cor. vii. 20, 21. 

2 Of course it is so quoted by unscrupulous controversialists (see THE MONTH, 
July, 1911, p. 83). At the same time, it cannot be denied that not a little spice of 
Oriental Manicheeism is traceable in certain ascetical writings about women. We are 
familiar with a similar style of exaggeration in the manner in which some 


teetotallers denounce ‘‘that good familiar creature, ¢f i¢ be well used,” as Iago, for 
once a sound moralist, styles wine. 
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a better position to discriminate between what is accidental and 
what is permanent in her views of the status of womankind. 
I have said that it may be seen rather in principles than in 
formal pronouncements, and, on this account, it is easier of 
statement, for principles can always be detached from their 
more or less imperfect applications. 

The first principle is one that puts the matter in its proper 
setting: it is a special application of the general rule concerning 
human destinies, expressed by St. Paul’s blunt question— 
“Hath not the potter power over the clay?’’! Whatever be 
the final and absolute fact regarding the comparative status of 
man and woman, no creature can arraign its Creator of 
injustice. Even if woman as a whole could be shown to be 
naturally inferior to man, she would have no reasonable ground 
of complaint. There are, in fact, often greater and more galling 
differences between man and man, or between woman and 
woman, than there are between the sexes themselves. To say 
that God, if he makes creatures of a certain type, is bound in 
justice to make them all exact and perfect copies of that type 
and set them all in equally favourable circumstances, would be 
to place a singularly foolish limit to the divine freedom. Yet 
that is what they do, for instance, who nourish a sense of 
injustice against God because they are women instead of men. 
It is commonly supposed that the black races are naturally 
incapable of attaining such a level of moral or mental develop- 
ment as the white. Is God then unjust to the soul He puts 
in a black body? As no one can claim existence itself as a 
right, so no one has a right to this or that form of existence. 
Once created, he has a right, as regards his fellows, to scope 
for the exercise of his talents in God’s service, be they five or 
two or one; and he has a right founded on God's fidelity to a 
reward proportioned to his works. But it is God who determines 
the circumstances of his service. And the Christian, who has 
any real conception of his privileges, knows that the supernatural 
benefits open to the baptized, especially that root and source of 
all the rest, their elevation to the state of grace, reduces all 
merely natural differences to insignificance. Resentment, there- 
fore, against Almighty God on the score of sex disabilities, which 
is childish folly in any case, becomes impiety in the believer. 

It is not superfluous to state these elementary truths: much 
of the bitterness imported into the woman question on the 


2 Rom. ix. 21. 
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supposed grounds of the tyranny of man will be found, on 
analysis, a rebellious uprising of human pride against the just 
ordinances of God. 

The second principle is an immediate consequence of the 
first. Christianity, recognizing that God has expressed His 
ideal of humanity not wholly in one type, but by sharing it 
between two, regards all that is necessarily connected with the 
physiological distinction of sex as part of the original divine 
purpose. “ Male and female created He them,”' and male and 
female He means them to remain. That there is a certain 
complexus of qualities in the genus 4omo, not merely physical 
but mental and moral as well, which constitutes severally manli- 
ness and womanliness, is a matter of common recognition, 
although the extreme feminist will contend that mental and 
moral differences, at any rate, are the artificial product of 
difference in training. The Christian does not deny the possi- 
bility of some of these differences being due to tradition and 
education, but he stands for two things as certain—tst, that 
on permanent diversity of function and structure are based 
certain distinctions of mind and character, which cannot be 
obliterated and the development of which is demanded in the 
interests of the race; 2nd, that these distinctions in themselves 
do not constitute superiority and inferiority: they produce 
aptitudes for different things, but things which are equally 
essential for the welfare of humanity. Both man and woman 
are by nature imperfect without one another. Tennyson’s oft- 
quoted lines, 


For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse, 


express the teaching alike of reason, experience, and revelation. 

In the third place, then, whilst maintaining the essential 
manliness of man and womanliness of woman, the Church is 
still more emphatic in asserting their complete equality as 
spiritual entities, and this for the soundest and weightiest of 
reasons, viz., that exactly the same moral and religious duties 
are exacted from both. When the God of Justice imposes 
equality of obligation He presupposes equality of powers. 
And He has set before man and woman alike the selfsame 
standard of conduct, He enjoins on both the same command- 
ments, He proposes the same counsels; there is no special 


1 Gen. i. 27, emphatically reasserted by our Lord in Matt. xix. 4. 
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height marked out for the supposed strength of the man; there 
is no concession made for the presumed weakness of woman. 
The end of the journey is the same for both, and exactly the 
same is the route to be traversed. In this great doctrine, then, 
of the complete spiritual equality of the sexes we may see the 
charter of woman’s rights, the root and the support of all her 
lawful claims. This was the leaven originally set in the mass 
of pre-Christian injustice, and to-day fermenting still. St. Paul 
is the Church’s spokesman in this matter. Speaking of the 
new race of Christians, he cries: “ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
JSemale: for you are all one in Christ Jesus,’'—words of power 
which have destroyed the narrow nationalism of the old dispen- 
sation, have struck the fetters from the slave, and have estab- 
lished the full spiritual rights, the complete personality, of 
womankind. By this decree, accordingly, any code or custom, 
be it never so inveterate, which assigns to woman as such an 
inferior position in the eyes of God, is utterly annulled. The 
Church, in her estimates of moral worth, has, so to say, ignored 
sex or, as in the case of female saints, used it only to 
enhance merit. These latter are not admitted to her altars 
on easier terms than men; nor, on the other hand, does she 
exact from them a stricter standard of observance. Still less, 
as regards ordinary humanity, is she a party to that abominable 
perversion of justice, one of the worst fruits of the unregenerate 
male mind, by which man’s lapses from purity are regarded as 
natural, whilst erring woman, often the less guilty, is stoned 
without remorse. I am not blaming man for exacting spotless 
integrity from the other sex as a condition of reverence, but for 
condoning, by a sort of base convention, anything less in his 
own. 

And now we come to two principles of Christianity which 
seem to contradict what has already been proved about the 
essential equality before God of the sexes. Their bearing may 
be stated in the form of questions. How can we justify on 
Christian grounds the total exclusion of the devout sex from 
the sanctuary? How, again, justify the position of head of the 
family assigned by Christian teaching only to the man? Do 
not these two points imply that in the real mind of the Church 
woman is regarded as inferior to man? 


1 Gal. iii. 28. See also Coloss. iii. 11, where is made a similar eloquent assertion 
of Christian liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
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These questions bring us to the true crux of Feminism, 
and according as they are answered we can tell whether any 
given Feminist has or has not ceased to accept the Christian 
ideal. But an intelligible answer is hardly possible until it is 
determined what is meant in this connection by inferiority and 
superiority—definitions which are much neglected in this great 
controversy to the manifest and manifold confusion of thought. 

If the relative merits of two beings of different nature are 
to be estimated, the simplest and surest plan is to contrast them 
with some fixed absolute standard with which they have some- 
thing in common. The more perfect will approach nearer to 
the standard. Thus we determine that angels are more perfect 
than men, because, being pure spirits, they bear a closer resem- 
blance to their Creator. Similarly man is higher than the 
irrational animals on account of his Godlike gifts of intelligence 
and will. But to compare the natural merits of two beings of 
the same nature an outside standard is no use. We have to 
find some ideal which perfectly fulfils the natural type and is 
therefore, common to both. In the case of man and woman, 
can we find such an ideal? It would seem not: the physiological 
distinction of sex is so fundamental in itself and so deeply 
reflected in both mind and character that we cannot construct 
a common standard. There must be a separate ideal for either 
sex.' Hence, the question of relative superiority does not 
really arise, unless either enters upon the other’s peculiar domain. 
It cannot be grounded on physical strength alone, or else the 
elephant were worthier than his driver. Again, the male mind, 
as things are, is held to be more purely rational than the female, 
less exposed to emotional bias, more capable of logical argument 
and breadth of view. Even granting that this is wholly due 
to sex and not the result of centuries of special training, it 
still is no mark of higher perfection, apart from its reference to 
some particular end. Nay, it may even be plausibly urged that 
since angels do not reason but reach truth by direct intuition 
the woman’s mind is the more angelic. Finally in matters of 
conduct and discipline of the will, it is generally granted that 
women have greater aptitude than men for patience, charity, 
unselfishness, devotion,—virtues which enter prominently into 
the Christian ideal—and that in practice, as far as comparison is 
possible, they carry those virtues to a much greater height. 

1 Sydney Smith's Jom mot about Mr. and Mrs. Grote by a grotesque inversion 


illustrates this fact. ‘* Oh, I like them both,” he said, ‘‘ he is so extremely ladylike 
and she is such a perfect gentleman.” 
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It seems, then, practically impossible to strike a balance 
between dispositions so dissimilar; so that, if one sex claims 
in any respect pre-eminence over the other, it must be on 
grounds outside natural qualities. It is otherwise, doubtless, 
amongst uncivilized communities, ruled by physical force rather 
than by law. There the stronger sex may justly expect 
obedience in exchange for protection. But in law-abiding 
societies it cannot, I think, be shown that the intellectual or 
moral differences between the sexes are such as 7/so facto to 
invest the male with the title to rule. Accordingly, we must 
seek the reason for the doctrine of Christianity in regard to 
man’s privileged position in Church government and in the 
family, in the ordinance of the only Being who has a right to 
impose His will upon His creatures, viz., Almighty God. 

Here we enter the region of positive historical facts, which 
cannot be ignored or disputed without throwing the whole 
question into confusion. It was open to Almighty God, 
absolutely speaking, to create Eve first and then Adam to be 
her helpmeet, but as a matter of fact, He assigned, in the first 
and typical human family, priority to the male. Similarly our 
Lord, had He thought fit, might have established His Church 
upon twelve female Apostles with His incomparably Holy 
Mother as their Head. As a matter of fact, He passed her 
over, and the devoted women who followed Him with more 
than manly courage, and chose the men who had proved so 
weak. And under the guidance of His Spirit the same 
principles have always prevailed in the Church.’ Now, we 
cannot suppose that Infinite Wisdom acted arbitrarily in these 
matters, that it was all one whether man or woman was 
so employed. On the contrary, if on man is bestowed the 
headship of the family, if to him alone are entrusted the govern- 
ment of the Church and the administration of the means of 
grace, it must be because there is something in human 
conditions which make male faculties better fitted for such parti- 
cular work than female. Here, then, we have that reference 
to some extrinsic end which makes it possible to discriminate 
between the aptitudes of the sexes. We cannot say absolutely 


1 I may be reminded that in the Early Church women were admitted, under the 
title of deaconesses, to a sort of ecclesiastical office and were even ordained to it by 
the Bishop, but there is no evidence to show that the Church sanctioned more than 
their administration of Baptism (by immersion) to their own sex, together with the 
distribution of charity and other works, now performed by our active orders of nuns. 
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whether a pat of butter is better than a knife, but there is no 
doubt which is superior when there is question of cutting wood. 
Thus—a distinction which should have an important effect in 
allaying sex-rivalry,—the authority assigned by Christian 
teaching, in these two instances, to the male sex is not personal 
but oficial. It is not man as man that enters the Sanctuary, 
but man as God’s minister: it is not man as man that claims, 
within definite limits, the obedience of his wife, but man as 
God-appointed head of the family. There is no question of 
greater individual perfection in this devolution of authority: it 
is God’s positive provision for the welfare of the race. And, of 
course, there is no personal degradation in submission to law- 
fully-constituted authority in its own sphere. The duke obeys 
the policeman controlling the traffic just as the dustman does, 
and feels not a whit less ducal. 

As these two points will always—so long, at least, as the 
Christian ideal is followed—be a bar to the complete socia/ 
equality of the two sections of the race, it is worth while to 
examine more closely the reasons that support them. First, as 
to the functions of the Christian priesthood. Considered as a 
whole they will be seen to call for certain natural aptitudes gener- 
ally associated with man as we find him,—breadth of mind, logical 
faculty, self-control, power of sustained work, personal activity. 
It would be vain to enquire whether, by generations of educa- 
tion, woman could not be similarly endowed. Inevitable human 
conditions do not give her the opportunity, nor is it desirable, 
for she has gifts of her own equally necessary which would 
perhaps be lost in the quest for others. Moreover, a ministry 
wholly of women would only transfer the grievance, if such it 
is, to the other side, to say nothing of the grave dangers to 
morality and discipline which would certainly result, which 
did, indeed, result in the corrupt religions of the pagan East. 
Finally, a ministry in which both sexes shared is even more 
open to the same objections. From all this, be it repeated, 
nothing can be concluded to the detriment of women,’ whose 
superior aptitude for spiritual things has always been recognized 
by the Church, and is shown by the fact that more women than 
men in proportion embrace the hardships and self-denial of the 
religious life. 

1 The advanced feminists, however, are beginning to think so. Mrs. Annie 
Besant demands the admission of women to the pulpit, and Miss Hetty Baker, 


in a pamphlet, Woman in the Ministry, urges the same plea. Of course with these 
women the pulpit zs the ministry. 
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The second point is a more practical one, and more far- 
reaching in its effects: Why does the Church insist that the head 
of the family should be man? 

The answer is that the family is a society, and no society 
can in the nature of things subsist without authority and 
corresponding subordination. To be stable, it must contain 
within itself the means of ending the possible conflict of its 
members’ wills. Some final authority is necessary for progress 
and peace. But why should the man lead rather than the 
woman? I answer, as in the former case, that God Himself 
arranged it so: one of the two had to be chosen, and, having 
in view the object of the institution of marriage, man’s 
peculiar aptitudes made him fittest to lead. This argument 
would not hold if marriage were nothing more than a free 
bilateral contract between two naturally equal beings, entered 
into on terms fixed by themselves and dissoluble at will. 
Marriage is, indeed, a free contract, but it is something vastly 
more. A third Will enters into it, that of the Creator, who 
has decreed every such contract to be indissoluble except 
by death, and, whilst it endures, to be a bar to any similar 
relation. When Christ our Lord took this solemn marriage- 
contract, and made it one of the mystic grace-conferring rites of 
the Christian Church, He proclaimed anew its unity and 
permanence. It is, therefore, a true society, though the smallest 
possible, and demands, as all social organisms must do, a head 
and a body. Round this one point, as I have implied above, 
the whole of the Woman Question turns,—is the Christian ideal 
of marriage to prevail, or shall a mere contract system take its 
place? Here, at any rate, Christian teaching is decisive ; 
whatever development really endangers the essence or integrity 
of the family is zpso facto condemned. If the “emancipation” 
of woman makes her a worse wife and mother, still more if it 
inhabilitates her for those sacred functions altogether, it is 
proceeding on wholly false lines and must end in disaster. 
The two branches of the human race are not meant to live 
apart or pursue independent interests. Their mutual perfection 
is to be found in union, and the peace and permanence of that 
union, as things are, is bound up with the ultimate predominance 
of the male partner. This, so important in theory, does not 
amount to very much in practice. No constitutional monarch 
is so rigidly kept within limits as the husband. He cannot 
flatter himself that his right is due to his personal qualities ; 
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it is based, not upon superior force or on mental or spiritual 
excellence, but solely on the will of his Maker who, by the 
institution of marriage, has wished to make provision for the 
welfare of the race, not for merely individual interests. Further- 
more, his authority is confined to matters of graver concern, 
which the higher law of conscience has not already deter- 
mined: it is not arbitrary and enforced by fear as on a servant, 
but reasonable and accepted through love by acompanion. On 
the part of the wife her submission is a voluntary restriction of 
liberty for the sake of a higher good, such as made by all 
law-abiding citizens in regard to the good of society at large. 
Were it not that the Christian ideal was so obscured and 
forgotten in practice the limitations of freedom incurred by 
marriage could be found burdensome by no reasonable woman. 

St. Paul, who is so emphatic on the duty of wifely sub- 
mission, insists with as much emphasis on the husband's 
duty of loving and cherishing his wife. Surely, if ever 
obedience came recommended by ease and _reasonable- 
ness, and sweetened by religious considerations and saintly 
example—for the Mother of God herself was subject to 
St. Joseph—it is that which forms the gentle yoke of Christian 
marriage. To reject it as a degradation is, in essence, to 
repudiate all authority save what is self-chosen for mere self- 
interest ; it is the eternal protest of human pride against the 
pressure of a higher Will. The Feminism, as I have said, 
which is tainted with this revolt, can meet with no support 
from Christian teaching, because it is itself a denial of the 
Church’s right to teach, and in particular of the Church’s 
conception of the sacrament of marriage. 

This ideal gives us a convenient means of testing the ethical 
character of other phases of the Woman Question. With 
Divorce Laws, which purport to dissolve the bond of matrimony, 
the Christian has nothing to do; they are express violations of 
the positive law of God. The Married Woman's Property Act 
of 1882, an effective measure for remedying what was often felt 
as a great hardship under Common Law, viz., the spoliation of 
his wife by an idle, spendthrift husband, has also a natural 
tendency to weaken the unity of the family, and so far is to be 
deplored. The same end might have been attained by a 
measure framed to give protection where and when required, 
without thus separating the interests of every household. 

The more general questions of woman’s entrance into the 
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field of industry, woman’s struggle for higher education, 
woman’s claim to Parliamentary suffrage, are susceptible of the 
same universal test. There is nothing in itself blameworthy in 
woman competing with man in industries and professions suited 
to her strength and peculiar talents. Although her providential 
place is the kingdom of home and her normal functions the 
propagation and training of the younger generation, still, 
her excess in numbers over men which debars many from 
matrimony, and the hard economic conditions in which she 
finds herself, married or single, make it often necessary for her 
to engage in work on her own account. The necessity is to be 
deplored, especially if the tasks she is compelled to undertake 
involve the risk of physical or moral degradation. In the 
interests of the race itself, woman should be relieved from the 
task of breadwinning in order to devote herself to what she 
alone can do. She has her own heavy share in the primal 
curse. Why should she be anxious to add to it that of Adam 
as well? So, the Church would counsel her to avoid, when 
possible, whatever gives a distaste for home-life and the domestic 
virtues, whatever tends to obliterate sex-distinctions or provoke 
sex-rivalry, whatever is destructive of her natural refinement 
and modesty. Economic independence is doubtless a good and 
desirable thing, but it is dearly purchased by the loss of true 
womanliness and of that complete fusion of two lives and 
interests which results from Christian marriage. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Church, regarding 
education as the development on sound lines of all the mental 
and moral powers, favours the highest possible education for 
women. Christianity has no liking for lop-sided or stunted 
personalities. But here again the primary duty of the sex 
intervenes to direct and to concentrate. Woman must have a 
special training for her special functions, the creation and rule 
of the home, and this special training will necessarily limit her 
opportunities for culture and development in other directions. 
Still, the old notion that it matters little whether a wife is 
well-educated or not, provided she can manage a household, 
has no countenance in Christian teaching, which insists on the 
proper use of all talents. As she, too, is human, nothing that 
concerns the race should be indifferent to her. She should 
develop her own peculiar powers, and become, as a result, a 
more perfect woman than she was. Thus the Church condemns 
the plan of giving boys and girls exactly the same training, 
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because that plan ignores the essentially different rédles the 
sexes have to fulfil. 

Finally, what should the Christian think on Christian 
principles of the proposal to give women the Parliamentary 
vote? The Christian thinks, of course, that, if the claim is a 
right and just one, it should be granted. How shall it be 
proved to be just? To be just it must be in harmony with 
God’s known purposes, and, specifically, in accord with His 
institution of the family. Will the wife’s right to vote for 
Members of Parliament inflict any real or permanent injury on 
family life? It is impossible to see any reason why it should. 
It is no part of the husband’s prerogative to dictate his wife’s 
opinions on politics. The actual voting would occupy an hour 
or so every four or five years: most wives and mothers could 
manage to spare that amount of time without neglecting family 
duties. As it is, the political preferences which settle the vote 
may be entertained and expressed in daily intercourse ; no new 
element of potential discord is introduced by the right to express 
them through the ballot-box. As far as the family is concerned, 
the Church—and not a few eminent churchmen—gives the 
suffragette a free hand. But the Church is concerned with the 
interests of the State also, in so far as she desires justice to 
prevail everywhere. The Church, then, recognizes the right of 
the State to restrict the franchise for reasons of State. She does 
not quarrel with the disfranchisement of the Army and Navy, 
or of minors, or of prisoners or lunatics. There are good State 
reasons for such restriction. The question, then, finally comes 
to this—Apart altogether from the family, should woman, in 
the interests of the State, be prevented from voting for the law- 
makers? Opinion is greatly divided, which shows that the 
dictates of justice in the matter are not yet sufficiently clear. 
So, in the absence of any crying injustice directiy traceable to 
the denial of the suffrage to women, the Church, too, is silent. 

I shall be told by vehement suffragists that the whole of 
history is resonant with such crying injustices, that women have 
been left ignorant and undeveloped and kept in suppression for 
ages by reason of man-made laws, that low and unworthy ideas 
of the female character have been reflected in male legislation, 
that the already iniquitous Divorce Law is made still more 
unfair by discriminations against the weaker sex. The indict- 
ment in general cannot be denied, but its force is well-nigh 
discounted altogether by two considerations, viz., that women 
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in the past have generally acquiesced in the treatment they 
received, and that, if man-made laws caused the injustices, 
man-made laws have also very largely removed them. These 
considerations, and that other explained at the beginning, viz., 
that the Church in matters social and political does not generally 
go ahead of the ideas of the age, are enough to free her from 
the charge of conniving at the oppression of women. 

If an opinion is asked on the more general arguments that 
taxation without representation is unjust, and that those who 
obey the laws should, in a democracy, have some share in 
making them, I cannot see that Christian teaching asserts either 
of these propositions without much qualification, the extent and 
grounds of which cannot here be discussed. I need only say that 
the Church does not discover injustice in taxation which bears 
a fair proportion to means and is expended for the general 
welfare, even though the payee has no voice in the imposition 
or distribution, and, furthermore, that the Church's conception 
of human law as deriving its final sanction from God does not 
tolerate disobedience to ordinances which are not in themselves 
bad. Questions of expediency, such as the usefulness of female 
opinion in matters concerning women and children, and the 
inadvisability of embittering a large section of the community, 
by withholding what they consider a right, are, of course, still 
further removed from the Church’s direct concern. 

I may in conclusion sum up what has been said about the 
bearing of Christian principles on the Woman Question, in 
these four propositions : 

1. Christianity does not discriminate between the sexes in 
the religious sphere on any natural grounds—“ You are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” 

2. Christianity holds that the sexes are complementary, 
whence it follows that there is no single standard by which to 
determine their relative excellence. 

3. Christianity, upholding the family group as ordained by 
God and as the unit of human society, assigns to the father the 
official headship on the strength of God’s revelation. 

4. Christianity favours every development of woman’s 
personality, intellectual and moral, social and political, which 
can be shown to leave proper scope for her functions in the 
family. 

J. KEATING. 
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THERE are certain choice things in the world that do not attain 
their highest quality, or yield their finest essence, till age has 
set its seal upon them—wine, for instance (to take a suggestion 
from the title); violins, as the initiated avouch; or, again, 
those collegiate lawns for which the Oxford gardener gave the 
receipt to the inquiring American ; and one might perhaps add 
the hoary walls of the colleges themselves. Though the essential 
features and constituents have from the first been present, it 
needs the mellowing touch of time to bring out their full 
virtues—a tone, a finish, a fragrance, that comes but by long 
ripening or continued nurture. And this fact may be said to 
hold good not only as regards such material objects, but in 
regard to certain human attributes also, even those that are allied 
to the things of the spirit. In such manner it is true of the 
practices of religion itself. We realize this in a city that has 
a thousand years of Catholicity behind it—such as Bruges; or 
in a countryside that was effectively christened before the days 
of Charlemagne—like the German Rheingau. 

It is only by glimpses, if at all, that the touring traveller 
can observe the daily familiar life and aspect of such regions as 
this last, where so much of ancient piety and picturesqueness has 
survived, in spite of all changes, into our own times. One counts 
it therefore to the credit column of life, to have formed, during 
the impressionable years of it, one of a family circle which at 
intervals in the course of several seasons settled for a time 
among the village-folk of the viney uplands that flank the 
river Rhine between Riidesheim and Biebrich. To those 
interested in such by-paths of foreign life and travel some 
rehearsal of this experience, notwithstanding its echoes of 
juvenility, may be found in its degree acceptable. What 
material changes and innovations the last decade or two have 
wrought in that region—as in all that border upon the 
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frequented ways of the world—one is glad rather than other- 
wise not fully to know. They are considerable in certain 
directions, and are bound to have impaired to some extent its 
primitive conditions. 

On the gentle southward slope that gives to this stretch of the 
river and to its product their special character, between the water 
and the woods, beneath the higher hills and within two miles of 
the shore, may be discerned, as one journeys up or down 
stream, what from that distance looks much like a small heap 
of white stones, whereof a pebble at one extremity marks the 
old-fashioned farm-dwelling associated with the earliest of the 
experiences here recorded. The village is a primitive one, but 
fairly populous, set very openly among the orchards and vine- 
yards which furnish its simple livelihood. And this—this year 
of first acquaintance—was an excellent grape year; a season 
with long spells of heat and sunshine, lasting even into October, 
and lending a glamour to mere existence. All day, through the 
green and golden panorama spread to view from house and 
garden, the old romantic highway of the Rhine swam suave 
and sheeny, glassing to perfection the clustered poplars upon 
its banks and islets—save only when the periodic steamboat 
passed up or down, ruffling for a time the mirror and its reflec- 
tions. The morning landscape and the evening had each its 
peculiar charm. The softened lighting of the latter was some- 
times blent with a colouring both intense and tender, that made 
a scenic setting for the evening’s walk abroad ; skies of crimson 
and apricot and azure, hills of purple and blue, or swart against 
the west; a silver star, perchance, and crescent overhead—all 
painting themselves anew in the burnished spaces of the stream. 
On autumn days the morning mists hung white as wool upon 
its surface, creeping upwards as the season waned till they 
touched the village skirts and the trellised vinewalk at the 
garden's foot ; welcome mists to native eyes, for the vineyards 
ripen under this fleecy veil. But the summer mornings of clear 
sunshine or golden haze were of a beauty unblemished, an 
enchantment to the waking eye and ear alike; for they opened, 
somewhere about 5.30—hours in these parts were approximate 
—to the sound of most melodious bells, Mass-bells and Angelus- 
bells, wafted up from the village churches that lay, some of 
them in full view, along the river bank ; while from an adjoin- 
ing barn the rhythmic fall of the flail made a muffled continuous 
music. 
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Our own village church, with its modest steeple, also sounds 
its summons, and at six o’clock the punctual villagers and 
school-children occupy its quaint benches for the single Mass. 
The wonted greeting between neighbours as they meet there 
runs thus: “Gelobt set Jesus Christus,” and the response, “ Jn 
ewigkett, Amen ;” or just a brief, “ Gottesgriisse.” (It is touches 
of this kind, needing simplicity and tradition at their root, that 
leave the modern amateur so hopelessly behind.) The school- 
children repeat the Rosary and sing hymns during the Mass ; 
throughout which all assisting kneel—men and women apart ; 
if one rests oneself, it is by standing. On Thursday mornings 
as on 





there is an Amm?t, or sung Mass with Exposition, when 
Sundays also—one notices that the celebrant intones the Mainz 
chant, a characteristic variation of the Roman. The people 
sing grave songs, some of which are of a plaintive, haunting 
character, and doubtless of ancient date. A new dignity 
is lent to the chanting of the Gospel by the pealing of the 
church-bells even as at the Elevation. The simple building 
itself has suffered much in times of bad taste, but its little 
Gothic chancel is comparatively intact. One notes also a 
charming medieval image of our Lady and Child, delicately 
tinted, in whose hand is placed, according to wont, a cluster of 
early grapes, the first-fruits of the yet unripened vineyards. 
A fine sixteenth century Calvary stands in the churchyard. 
The smallness of the building and the comparative poverty of 
the place, which counts no leisured folk, did not permit of 
ceremonial pomps; but the patronal feast of the Assumption 
was suitably solemnized, when church and street were decorated 
for the public procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The immediate neighbourhood abounded in interest of 
varied kinds. A country walk took one past vineyards tended 
indeed by humble hands, but known by name throughout a 
civilized and superior world ; for several of the most famous 
grape-bearing grounds lay within reach. As the fruit ripened 
it was carefully fenced from the public, the vineyard paths were 
strictly forbidden, and one would unexpectedly find one's 
favourite byeways and short-cuts closed up. LEarly-rising and 
hard-working were these vine-dressers and field-labourers ; not 
more the men than the women, whom one would meet along 
the rustic ways bearing on their heads vast burdens of vine- 
trimmings and other greenstuff; or it might be a load of lilac 
heather from the higher hillside, destined for the winter bedding 
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of the stall-fed cattle. The said hillsides—a spur of the Taunus 
—were clothed besides with a larger growth of great woods, 
whence the people seemed free to fetch the oaken boughs by 
the cartful, and whence, if one sought them for pleasure, or 
for the sake of the magnificent outlook from the heights, one 
returned, after native fashion, with hats wreathed in greenery 
and wild flowers. Along the wood-walks one might meet with 
a rustic sign-post ; upon the trunk of a tree a couple of cross- 
boards pointing the way, and above them planted a large 
crucifix. Standing crosses and little shrines there were too, up 
and down the country and among the vineyards ; a shelter, an 
image, and sometimes a primitive lamp, whereby a bottle of oil 
for its replenishment. What a chance was here to play the 
out-door sacristan, to feed the evening flame, or maybe to deck 
the figure with a private erstling of fresh grapes! 

Our village and its neighbourhood were in truth eminently 
a place for the practice of “the simple life,” moral and material 
—provided always that this ideal need not exclude from its 
régime the native fruits of the earth—the vine and its generous 
products, the golden mirabels, too, that grew beneath our 
windows; or the ample yield of the farm-yard adjoining, and 
the living produce of field and river; together with the excel- 
lent and novel cookery that turned them all to due account 
As against these items, however, must be counted a sting of the 
flesh, in the shape of the mosquito—an emissary of Evil, whose 
dimensions down by the water-side forced it to be met with 
firearms; so at least reported the genial Pfarrer of that 
antique little Romanesque church on the Rhine bank ; one of a 
line of ancient fabrics that stud the shore at frequent intervals. 
The wars of the seventeenth century—harryings of Swede and 
of Frank—and the evil fashions of the eighteenth, have dealt 
hardly with some especially among them, but have by no means 
robbed them of all internal interest, or of that external 
picturesqueness—sometimes, perchance, increased by accident— 
which is the peculiar appanage of the Rhenish village as a 
whole. The traveller by the passing steamboat, or the railway 
that at times cuts ruthlessly through them, sees too little of 
these settlements. With their ancient buildings grouped in 
easy irregularity—steep-roofed and many-dormered, white- 
walled or half-timbered, or, again, part-slated with those shell- 
like diagonal slates whose texture is so charming, the vine- 
plants wandering about their quaint casements and jutting oriels 
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—they are worthy of closer and more kindly notice, while their 
outlook on the ever-rolling waters lends to them a peculiar 
and perennial charm. 

Across the river, however, men—some at least of them— 
deem otherwise than here of historic personages and events ; 
for have they not enshrined Gustavus Adolphus himself in 
pulpit and altar at Ingelheim? There, above the pine-woods 
on the hill-slope opposite, lay the two Ingelheims, Ober and 
Nieder, where still stand fragments of Charlemagne’s palace 
and its chapel. Here it was, as Longfellow has it, that the 
monarch, with Fastrada at his side, once listened to the bells 
of Geisenheim, our distant neighbour. The twin townlets 
eyed us from their elevation as we eyed them from ours; 
but they differed from us in more than this, that they grew red 
wine instead of white; for they were partly Protestant instead 
of wholly Catholic, and one of their ancient churches was 
Lutheran, and one Catholic, though each owned a place of 
worship of either kind. Such are the sharp distinctions of 
creed, or of the standing of creeds, occasionally to be found in 
these regions. And this was illustrated even on our own side of 
the water, where a stiff walk inland over the hills and beyond 
magnificent beech-woods, discovered the hamlet of Hausen, 
entirely Protestant, and churchless to boot. Here, too, by a 
singular distinction in another order, the feminine population 
had retained something of picturesque and traditional costume, 
a grace of life which was sadly to seek in our own parts. 
This contradiction as between Catholic and Protestant districts 
in Germany is not uncommon (Protestant Marburg, delightfully 
attired, may be recalled), and was thus explained: the social 
and political régime of Catholic territories has generally been 
more liberal than that of Protestant ones, and liberty as regards 
costume has unfortunately meant, according to occasion, either 
a shapeless ease or a cheap modernity—neither of them rightly 
to be reckoned among the blessings of freedom ! 

With Hausen we are inland once more, where the field of 
interest has only been surveyed. Foremost therein; of more 
than common appeal, stood Kiederich ; Kiederich the pictorial 
village, with its beautiful church and solemn liturgical services 
—within a walk, though reckoned in miles, for Mass or for 
Compline; a constant resort indeed, for our days, if not 
rigorously simple, at least were strenuous. But of Kiederich 
more fully anon. 
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On the way thither, leading off the somewhat cross-country 
road, lurked a deep and narrow valley, running north and south, 
and where, accordingly, forest foliage replaced the vine. In this 
solemn retreat, such a spot as the White Monks ever loved, lay 
a vast and venerable Cistercian Abbey, said to have been 
founded by St. Bernard himself, while legend reports that its 
irregular enclosure-line was traced out by a boar, whose genesis 
at all events remains embedded in its name. The place, since the 
expulsion of the monks at the beginning of the century, has 
sheltered a very different class of inmates, being now occupied 
in part as a prison, while a little later it housed as well the 
overflow from the great Asylum near at hand. Its buildings, 
grouped round several courts, remained for the most part intact, 
though defaced and neglected. The domestic portions, as so 
generally on the Continent, had been largely re-edified in the 
eighteenth century. The church, however, and cloisters, together 
with certain of the greater apartments, were medizval, ranging 
in style from Romanesque to latest Gothic. The cruciform 
church, where both Catholic and Lutheran worshipped in turn, 
was indeed in a melancholy state, but still contained two 
mutilated archiepiscopal monuments of the finest work, and the 
abbatial memorials of some six successive centuries, while else- 
where hung a long series of their portraits, all, however, painted 
in the days of the radaz. The pillared and vaulted dormitory—a 
grand apartment—was remarkable also for a curious architectural 
conceit, namely, the gradual diminution in height of its columns 


to increase the effect of perspective—a freak such as the 





medieval designer seldom permitted himself.!. In the fine 
refectory below (the more ancient of two) still stood some 
antique wine-presses. Altogether this abbey, with its long 
history, was a place to linger and to muse in; and not for the 
beauties of it alone, or of its site. One might read here a tale 
of discipline and of decline set forth in stone. To the medizval 
buildings austere, and then ornate, succeeded the heavy secular 
erections, of the latter times; to the severely beautiful effigies 
of the earlier abbots, the coarse and florid presentments of the 
later ones; while the second refectory, supplanting the first 
(doubtless too cloistral and antiquated), exhibited a troup of 
sportive apes in the plaster decorations of its ceiling! 

Further afield, in another direction, was a live religious 

' One distinguishes this from the well-established optical refinements practised 
both by medizeval and earlier architects. 
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house—a small settlement in a wooded nest known simply 
as “Marienthal.” After many changes of inmates and of 
fortune, it was now, in a modernized condition, inhabited by 
Franciscans, who had set up along the winding hill-paths not 
only the Stations of the Cross, but seven little chapels of the 
Dolours of our Lady. The church contained an ancient miracu- 
lous image. The carriage-road to this spot led by the celebrated 
Johannisberg—a plain mansion crowning a sunny mount. 
Behind the modern mask and princely ownership of the former, 
with its beautiful gardens, few would have guessed at Roman- 
esque remains and a Benedictine Foundation. From early days, 
however, the nobles, and churchmen secular and regular, seem to 
have shared the choicest vine-grounds of this land. For the latter 
order the possession in some degree of vineyards was a 
practical desideratum. The reported saying of a Mainz Arch- 
bishop may be recalled, when asked how much wine he kept 
in his cellars, “Enough,” was the reply, “to say the Mass, but not 
enough to turn the mills.” These Mainz mills, worked by the 
stream, still stretched their floating rank into the Rhine in the 
years covered by this narrative. 

Thus are we brought back to the river, that ever-active, ever- 
fascinating element in local life,and our high-road, moreover, for 
exploration at a distance. The village, of course, knew no 
railway, and scarcely a horse conveyance, though the draft-ox 
of the farm did excellent heavy duty. But the Rhine with its 
rail and boat service gave golden opportunities for the outings 
and excursions proper to holiday-time, and apt for ardent 
sketchers ; expeditions ranging from Frankfort and Mainz (that 
home of historic buildings and invaluable friends) above-stream, 
to those scenic towns and towers which arrest all eyes as the 
steamboat winds along the lower reaches of the river. Ah, 
those “ Rhine-ships”!—invariably late, too, for their appoint- 
ments: conscious of their own importance and that of their 
cosmopolitan freight, they disdained to call at the wayside 
settlements most accessible to ourselves—nor were the latter 
indeed prepared to receive such civilities—and we must perforce 
paddle out in a small craft to meet them in mid-stream. Too 
superior even so to stop for us, there was a calculated and 
exciting instant when, as the steamer momentarily slackened 
speed, we were tossed by the swirling current on to a gangway 
to climb the vessel’s side; or by a reverse process were 
contemptuously cast forth on our return! But the experience 
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became tinged with romance when, after dusk, a lantern would 
hang from the prow of the waiting boat, and, the descent 
achieved, the big ship, all alight, swung off upon the darkening 
stream, leaving us there among other chance craft, stray fireflies 
flitting over the eddying flood... . 

It would be easy, without crossing the borders of the Gaz, 
to extend the list of places of interest thus brought within 
range—places, for instance, of pilgrimage or special devotion, 
not unduly to enlarge our scope. Such were, upstream, Ober- 
walluf, which keeps the cloak of St. Elizabeth the Landgravine, 
and down-stream, Eibingen, with the relics of the famous Abbess 
St. Hildegard, whose feast, if falling on a Fast or Friday, 
commands a perpetual dispensation in its home. A centenary 
pilgrimage was observed here with the utmost pomp in one of 
our years of sojourn. It was interesting to note on this 
occasion the decorative sense of a rural community, expressing 
itself by the planting of the streets with saplings, and the 
festooning of them with evergreens set off by devices in purple 
heather, or with strings of pumpkins hanging bell-like in artistic 
tiers, while the house-fronts were garnished with wreaths and 
ribbons, carpets, flowers, flags and pictures—pictures sacred 
or profane! Devotional feeling was more particularly shown 
by the little altar in front of each dwelling, set out with 
images and lights and incense—for there was a public 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. Within view of 
this spot, but across the river, perched high above Bingen, 
stood the little pilgrimage-chapel of the Rochusberg, since, 
alas! rebuilt (following on a fire) in a pretentious style, 
and one ill-suited to its position—for the ancient instinctive art 
of fitting a building to its site seems nowadays lost. But these 
places were all comparatively at a distance. It was Kiederich 
that furnished, among its other attractions, an annual pilgrimage 
near to hand, and thither, as it became in after years our centre, 
we may presently transfer the scene. 

W. RANDOLPH 
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“UNLESS the clergy shall be able and willing to understand, 
appreciate, and sympathetically direct the aspirations of 
economic democracy, it will inevitably become more and more 
un-Christian, and pervert all too rapidly a larger and larger 
proportion of our Catholic population.” 

So wrote the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., in the Casholic 
World for September, 1910. His words raise some interesting 
questions which it may be well to discuss. Why, for instance, 
should the clergy seek to “direct the aspirations of economic 
democracy”? Is their action likely to make the difference 
which Dr. Ryan seems to suggest? What means may they 
legitimately employ? 

To the first of these questions some answer has already 
been given in THE MONTH for September and October, 1909. 
It will be enough to recall the repeated summons of Leo XIII. 
and Pius X. to the clergy urging them to undertake such 
directive action. Nor are the reasons for that summons far 
to seek. On every side we find evidence that the interests of 
the Catholic Church are closely intertwined with social 
problems of which the priest must take account if he is to 
fulfil his primary priestly mission. 

This is a point upon which it may be well to lay stress. 
Social action is demanded of the priest not merely as a hobby 
or diversion, but as a necessary condition of his directly 
spiritual activities. It is not a mere avocation, but part of his 
vocation. For, after all, his vocation is not only to say Mass, 
preach, and administer the sacraments, but also to get people 
to Mass and sermons, Confession and Communion: and many 
of the obstacles which hinder the faithful from the practice of 
their religion are social rather than religious obstacles. Many 
of the causes of our immense leakage lie deep in social 
conditions. 

Here, for instance, is a parish where perhaps a fifth of the 
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Catholics are at Mass on Sundays. The excuse of most of the 
remainder is that they have “No clothes, Father.” Often 
enough they have no clothes, not because the men are earning no 
money, but because a surprising amount of their wages goes 
in drink. But why do they drink? In large measure because 
their homes are unattractive—the wife a slattern, the children 
unkempt and peevish. The line of least resistance is the 
public-house,—or the so-called club, where large quantities of 
execrable beer are drunk on Sundays. There is no Catholic 
atmosphere in which the men may foster their self-respect : 
there is no Catholic public opinion which may keep the 
younger men from becoming slouching topers like the rest. 
If these men and their families are to re-discover the way to 
church a social avenue to that half-deserted edifice must be 
constructed. It is not almsgiving that is wanted, but social 
work inspired by Catholic motives. This is no plea for bribery : 
it is a plea for that civilizing action which must usually precede 
all attempts to Christianize the uncivilized. 

Elsewhere the social obstacle may take the form not of 
material degradation, but of mental prepossession. Again 
there is leakage,—but it is to the unsupernatural rather than to 
the bestial. The men who go have self-respect—or rather self- 
complacency. They are leading clean lives. They are just the 
men—young, active, bright—whom one would wish to keep 
Their energy might be turned to the best account—and their 
corners rubbed off by degrees. St. John declared that he wrote 
to the young men because they were strong. He did not wish 
their strength to be wasted or misspent. But misspent their 
strength too often is. Blind to the splendid opportunities 
furnished by the Catholic faith, they find other outlets 
for their restless and somewhat cock-sure energy. Their 
enthusiasms are spent on crazy theories or evaporate into dull 
indifference. 

Again a social avenue might be found,—an approach to the 
sanctuary by means of a generous comradeship in activities 
which would be a form of practical Catholicism. It is not 
enough to preach to the young man: he must be given some- 
thing to do. He will soon discover the supernatural implica- 
tions of his task and learn to seek for strength in it at the altar. 

Once again, the social obstacle may be sheer poverty not due 
in any marked degree to drink. In how many districts do we 
not find a stratum of the population several hundreds of feet 
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below all the rest—a stratum which on inquiry turns out to be 
Catholic. It might better be called an unorganized parasitic 
growth. Much money has been spent on it in the way of 
relief,—the result being that it grows in size without improving 
in character. Its tendency is to fill prisons and reformatories 
rather than churches. It shifts and floats, and the priest can 
make little impression on it by appeals to religious motives 
His first contact with it fills him with dismay. Time does not 
dull his sense of pity, but. it increases his feeling of helplessness. 
He comes to accept the slum as inevitable: the people cannot 
be mended, and he must just pick up the pieces as best he can. 
The routine of parish work with the constant need of raising 
money for church and schools fills his day and absorbs his 
activities: thoughts of social reorganization, of constructive 
social effort, may flit across his brain, but they are soon crowded 
out by the present realities. Meanwhile, the problem assumes 
ever more disheartening proportions. 

Yet here again the spiritual problem is conditioned by the 
social problem. The heroic work of our priests is thwarted by 
the demoralization and degradation which are not being dealt 
with at their roots. Given certain conditions (presently to be 
specified), “the co-operation of the clergy in the works of 
Catholic action,” says Pius X., “has a deeply religious end :! 
it will never become a hindrance, but will be a help to their 
spiritual ministry by enlarging its sphere and multiplying its 
fruits.” That sphere is becoming alarmingly contracted by 
social pressure. The clergy in many lands are learning to 
widen it by judicious social action under the guidance of their 
Bishops. 

The social organization of the Catholic body and its corre- 
lation with the wider social organism is from this point of view 
a religious work which should call forth our most generous 
efforts: and it is one which is thwarted by many other barriers 
besides those which have already been suggested. Absence of 
Catholic representation on public bodies to protect the rights of 
the Catholic poor ;—the prevalence of a demoralizing press and 
the lack of organized effort to oust it by Catholic newspapers ; 
—failure to secure those opportunities which the State and the 
municipality provide in an increasing degree,—these and many 
other causes are sapping Catholic vitality and causing the 
leakage to swell into an escaping flood. 

1 See Pope Pius*X. on Social Reform, C.S.G. Pamphlets, No. 4. C.T.S. 1d 
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It may readily be allowed that the bulk of the social work 
which is waiting to be done must fall upon the laity. But it 
would seem clear from the injunctions of Popes and Bishops 
that the clergy must take the lead in promoting social activity. 
It is theirs to encourage co-operation, to secure the personal 
service of Catholics of various classes to explain the urgency 
of the need, to set forth the motives, to insist upon the 
principles. The task involves endless patience and rare tact. 
It is so much more satisfactory to do the work oneself than to 
get it done by a committee. Hence we are led to think that 
work which cannot be done by ourselves had better be left 
undone. Ghosts of unsuccessful experiments and visions of 
impossible collaborators are apt to deter us from inviting aid, 
Yet the field is so enormous that a host of labourers must be 
trained to work in it; and to train a group of labourers will 
give better results than single-handed toil however heroic. 

That the priest is called upon to take a leading part in the 
provision of elementary education for Catholic children has 
become generally recognized. Such work is accepted as a 
necessary department of parochial duty. It is work for souls. 
‘Help me to build a school,” says Father So-and-so, without 
any fear of being thought unpriestly. In the interval between 
administering the sacraments he wrestles with the conundrums 
set by the educational authorities. It is all, so to say, “in the 
shilling.” 

But surely the very same reasons which compel a priest to 
busy himself about primary education should compel him to 
busy himself with the education of the adolescent and the adult. 
Indeed if the second be not attended to the first will be in great 
measure fruitless.) How many of the boys and girls in our 
primary schools are going to remain practising Catholics? 
From all sides comes the same appalling story. The majority 
drift away. During the first years which elapse after leaving 
school—a period when they are particularly in need of a 
Catholic social atmosphere—they are in large measure left to 
their own devices. They lose the way to the confessional and 
the altar-rails. Pulpit eloquence will not reclaim them, for its 
echoes do not reach the street. 

Father Gabriel Palau, in a striking pamphlet addressed to 
the clergy (La Accion social del sacerdote) has brought out into 
strong relief the need of social action on the part of the priest. 
He says, equivalently, that had the priests in the Middle Ages 
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shut themselves up in their churches we should still be eating 
acorns. He also reminds us of the tendency of secularist 
governments to display anxious concern lest the priest should 
forget his high spiritual mission and emerge from the sacristy. 
He tells us that the words of Pope Leo XIII., “Go to the 
people,” imply the abandonment of antiquated tactics, the 
relinquishing of peaceful routine, the coming out of a rut. As 
the Apostles went out of Jerusalem to conquer the world so that 
their enemies became “afraid of the people,” in like manner the 
priest must go about doing good to souls and bodies, winning 
the confidence of the people. What more effective way of 
winning their confidence than by showing an interest in what 
interests them most ? 

That the clergy have the power of “ directing the aspirations 
of economic democracy ” to any signal extent may sound a bold 
proposition. But we may remind ourselves of the enormous 
advantages offered by unique organization, long training, 
inspiring traditions and high motives. Some account has been 
given in THE MONTH of the remarkable influence exerted by 
priests on the Continent who have taken to social action in 
accordance with ecclesiastical direction. It must be remem- 
bered that, as has also been pointed out, such action has none 
of the disadvantages which may attend the participation of the 
priest in party politics. 

The influence wielded by priests in this country has often 
been remarked by careful observers. Mr. Charles Booth speaks 
of it as “much greater than that of the clergy or ministers 
of any Protestant community.” Such influence, if extended to 
well-organized Catholic socia] action, could not fail to produce 
results quite out of proportion to our numbers. 

With regard to the methods of social action to be employed 
by the clergy, certain general rules have been laid down by the 
same ecclesiastical authority which has so persistently urged the 
clergy to take the lead in such action. These rules will form 
the subject of a subsequent article. It is enough to point out 
here that decrees like the recent Docente Apostolo (November, 
1910) which might seem at first sight to cramp and confine the 
social action of the clergy, merely aim at setting it free from 
engagements and obligations which would ultimately prejudice 
both the religious and the social authority of the priest. It is 
well that he should help to construct social machinery : it is not 
well that he should get entangled in its wheels. 
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Dr. Ryan, in the passage above quoted, reminds us that the 
clergy must be able and willing to understand and appreciate 
the aspirations of economic democracy as a condition of sympa- 
thetic direction. Such understanding is not lightly won. 
Valuable as practical experience may be, it will not suffice. It 
has to be brought into relation with the experience of others, 
with history, with economics, with sociology as well as with 
theology, the law of the Church and philosophy. Here, if 
anywhere, there is need of concerted study. Problems bristle, 
and the feeling of hopelessness produced by the pressing 
realities of life needs as a corrective the optimism which comes 
from studying the slow triumphs of the Church over all forms of 
lawlessness and demoralization. And if study is needed as an 
antidote against despair of our social system, it is no less needed 
as a guide to social action. This brings us at last to what is 
really the subject of the present paper. 

There is no doubt that the priest’s professional studies give 
him a peculiar advantage in the tackling of social problems, 
They provide him not only with the requisite theological basis, 
but with social principles of a more or less general nature which 
may be compared to a ground plan. It might be thought that 
the experience gained under the exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions of mission work would suffice to complete the edifice of 
social knowledge. But recent history shows that it is not so. 
The clergy of many lands found that the combination of 
seminary learning with traditional mission practice did not 
avail to deflect the social currents. Congregations dwindled 
and secularism grew rampant. So the clergy have turned their 
attention to the social roots of the growing religious evil, and 
have taken to serious and concerted social study. The result 
has been no loss of dignity, no lowering of supernatural 
standards, but rather an added prestige and the discovery of 
fresh opportunities of winning back the people to God. 

These fresh opportunities are of many kinds. In many 
cases we see priests enabled by their social study to reclaim 
their people from a demoralizing destitution by suggesting wise 
methods of self-help or by directing attention to public channels 
of aid which had been overlooked by the Catholics though used 
to advantage by others. Elsewhere we find the clergy showing 
the more prosperous members of their congregations how to 
ease social pressure without pauperizing others by indiscriminate 
almsgiving. Here again we find them working together to 
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construct sound schemes of social reform which win the 
approval even of those who have little sympathy with Catholic 
dogma. We see them moulding public opinion by the publica- 
tion of literature which embodies scientific study together with 
the fruits of practical experience. We see them retaining the 
ardent spirits who, goaded by legalized injustice, are tempted 
to bolt to the socialist ranks ;—men who would not be retained 
by vague tirades against Socialism, but who will rally to the 
standard of Catholic social reform. These priests are gathering 
about them the flower of the Catholic intellect, the marrow of 
the Catholic strength. You may see it at a congress of the 
Action Populaire, or at a gathering of the Volksveretn. They 
are “directing the aspirations of economic democracy.” You 
may see a Belgian Abbé organizing the agriculture of his 
country, ora German priest curbing the power of the money- 
lender. 

The amount of social work done by Catholic priests in 
England is very considerable. It is not of a kind which reveals 
itself in reports and newspaper eulogies. Mr. Charles Booth, 
for instance, notes that “the paucity of printed matter 
concerning the work of the Roman Catholic churches in 
London is very noticeable when compared with that available 
for other religious bodies.” Yet the heavy daily work 
of our mission priests gives not only spiritual but material 
support to a vast multitude, including the very poorest classes 
which no other religious body could reach. We have to 
remember, too, the enormous strain which is put upon our 
clergy. 


The Roman Catholic Church [writes Mr. Masterman] is doing 
heroic work among the very poorest. . . . But the Roman Catholic 
Church is too hopelessly submerged by the mere weight of numbers to 
be any effective influence beyond the limits of its own immediate 
adherents. Its priests are few and hard driven: its regular Orders 
show a singular disinclination to throw themselves into work in the 
congested districts. The lay element is almost completely absent. 


Hence it might seem both impertinent and ironical to 
suggest that our already overburdened clergy should turn their 
attention to social study. “Where,” it will be replied, “is the 
time to come from?” 

The difficulty is a serious one. Yet, seeing that much of 
the priest’s time is already devoted to social work, it is possible 
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that some measure of concerted study would result in a real 
economy of time. Mr. Booth implies that there is a distressing 
absence of permanence in the results effected by the social 
influence of the clergy on their poorer flocks, and that the root 
causes of the trouble are not really touched. 


It is said that the voice of the priest or the presence of the Sister 
will quell any disorder: but the trouble recurs. I do not go so far as 
to say that the same quarrel breaks out again so soon as priest or 
Sister has gone ; at any rate, the occasions repeat themselves. Savagery 
is checked ; but there is no sign of permanent improvement. Drinking 
and fighting are the ordinary conditions of life among many of their 
flock, and the streets in which they dwell show it. 


It has been suggested that much of the time spent by priests 
in lugging men out of public-houses or stopping street fights 
might be saved were they to organize methods for diminishing 
the occasions which called for such activity. The roots of the 
evil lie deep down, and their investigation is no easy task. 

The same might be said of the demands which are made on 
the priest’s time and purse by members of his flock who seek 
temporary relief. As Mrs. Crawford writes in her interesting 
book, Sw¢tserland To-Day : 


In most countries an undue proportion of the work of the Church 
has to be devoted to the mere relief of distress, to alms-giving in a 
more or less organized fashion, in other words, to palliating abnormal 
and unhealthy conditions of natural life. Some measure of such work 
is no doubt everywhere needful—disease and destitution can never be 
wholly wiped out—but in some lands at present it is necessary on so 
rigantic a scale that it tends to overshadow everything else and to 
cripple mere spiritual developments. The Church becomes in the 
eyes of many a mere machinery for the relief of distress, a society 
with which individuals are apt to claim membership mainly for what 
they can get from it. 


7 


Again, the spiritual activity of the priest is crippled by the 
harassing material needs of his people. His time is taken up 
with the furnishing of tables. This necessity grows ever more 
urgent and absorbing, and it is not easy for him to take a wide 
view of the problem, to investigate the roots of the evil, to work 
for their extermination. A desperate effort to relieve pressing 
wants conceals the fact that such relief may but increase the 
burden. Where is it all toend? The danger is recognized by 
many, and it is becoming more and more apparent that when 
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the immense social influence of the clergy is directed towards 
constructive work based on a well considered plan, the result 
is a vast economy of energy. Social study leads to the saving 
of time—and souls. 

A great deal of constructive work of the very best kind is 
being done by the Catholic clergy in this country,—work which 
is far-seeing as well as immediately productive of spiritual and 
temporal results. To give but one or two examples: the Bishop 
of Salford has lately called attention to the solid character of 
the work done by the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, an organization 
to which so many priests in the country are devoting a consider- 
able amount of time and energy. The lads built up by the 
Brigade will be less likely to add to the dead weight which 
presses so heavily upon the priest. Again, the labour which is 
expended by many priests in ascertaining the various methods 
of giving boys a start in life has already done much to reduce 
the number of social parasites in their respective districts. 
To plant a boy’s feet securely on the ladder saves much 
harassing and unproductive toil in the future. Here again the 
study of social opportunities will economize time and prevent 
disappointment. 

Nor is social study valuable merely as giving the best 
direction to the social work effected directly by the priest himself. 
It enables him to make full use of the social energy—potential 
or kinetic—of individual Catholics, of Catholic organizations, of 
various non-Catholic associations, of municipal and national 
bodies. Some training in social science may enable a priest 
to direct activities which he might otherwise be tempted to 
disregard or to block: it will give him an influence with 
individuals and societies which may indefinitely facilitate and 
extend his spiritual mission. Thus the time devoted to social 
study by the clergy of Belgium has been amply repaid. 

Finally, the priest’s social studies may enable him not merely 
to guide his own social action and that of others to the best 
advantage, but to promote the social formation of the Catholic 
laity,—a formation which in this country is a pressing necessity 
of the times. Here, again, the urgency of the demand is apt to 
be obscured by the pre-occupations of material relief: yet the 
Catholic body will be landed in a social zmpasse unless the 
clergy look to the Catholic social training of the laity. To 
quote the Bishop of Northampton :! 

1 The Church and Social Reformers. C.S.G. Pamphlets, No. 11. C.T.S. 1d. 
VOL. CXVIII. K 
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Crag climbers and other venturesome spirits, knowing the dangers 
of their enterprise, adopt the precaution of roping themselves together. 
Implicit obedience to ecclesiastical guidance is the equivalent safeguard 
for those who attempt the perilous paths of social reform. 


This duty of submission to guidance on the part of the laity 
would seem to involve the duty of providing guidance on the 
part of the clergy. But we are not left to our own conjectures 
on the subject, for Rome has made it clear that such guidance 
should be provided,—and by guidance is not meant mere 
repression but initiative. Not only is lay indiscretion to be 
tempered, but lay apathy (a more common complaint) is to be 
exorcised. 

Opportunities abound. Much use may be made of existing 
machinery, such as men’s clubs, associations, institutes, and the 
like, which will lose none of their attractiveness or efficiency by 
being employed as instruments of social education. Indeed, 
the lecture or paper or debate on social subjects may prove 
more effective than the billiard-board or the whist-table in 
securing the permanent interest of the members. It has not 
been by an appeal to the instinct for amusement that the 
Socialist body has gained its present strength. 

The Bishop of Northampton in the pamphlet just quoted, 
sees great promise for the future in the Catholic Social Guild, 


with its affiliated study classes. 


As yet in its infancy, it is to this movement we look for the more 
abundant harvest that co-ordination and knowledge yield. The study 
classes must multiply in numbers and in membership up and down the 
country. Warned by the mistakes of others, they will carefully cherish 
their Catholic character as the vatson d@’étre of their existence and the 
vital principle of their utility. Drawing their light from Catholic 
sources and their energy from fervent religious practice, spurred on to 
continuous effort by close contact with the sad realities of the world 
and controlled by ready obedience to authority, they will be able to 
handle effectively the ever-growing masses of facts and information— 
statistics, reports, and legislative enactments or proposals. Their 
sound principles will serve as a touchstone to distinguish true from 
false ; and as a guiding star enabling them to steer a right course. 
Already the first-fruits have appeared in an output of litcrature. In 
the immediate future we shall look for the still more precious output of 
trained workers and capable leaders. 


Now, if study clubs are “to multiply in numbers and in 
membership up and down the country,” they must secure the 
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interest and encouragement of the clergy. Popular social 
education is a matter which touches religion at so many points, 
that it may not be organized without reference to the local 
clergy. And if their approval is necessary, their active support 
and guidance is, in many cases, desirable. Sometimes, indeed, 
we may find a group of laymen who are able and willing to 
form and conduct a study class on their own initiative, and who 
merely seek the approbation of their parish priest. In such 
cases, where the loyalty and competence of the promoters is 
assured, the active participation of the clergy in the meetings of 
the class becomes unnecessary. But in many cases it is the 
priest who must take the initiative, if there is to be a study 
class at all: and it is he who must advise and encourage it, if 
it is to succeed. Questions are sure to arise which demand for 
their solution the application of theological, or philosophical 
principles, or ecclesiastical decrees: and unless the priest is in 
the background as sympathetic consultor, the result may be 
bewilderment, or even serious error. 

Co-operation with a study class certainly makes some 
demands upon a priest’s time, and he may be tempted to 
excuse himself from the undertaking, on the plea of more 
pressing duties. Yet experience has shown that where the 
work is undertaken, the results more than compensate for the 
time and trouble spent upon it. A priest who will gather 
half-a-dozen young men about him for an evening every 
fortnight in the winter, and take them through the Catholic 
Social Catechism, or the Rerum Novarum, or select chapters of 
Devas’ Political Economy, with judicious variations of method,’ 
will be forming a nucleus, which may grow into a sturdy 
organization. The results of such small beginnings may often 
be seen in the multiplication of Catholic speakers, and writers, 
and workers, who rally round their clergy, and are foremost in 
the support of parochial institutions. 

The difficulty which has hitherto existed of providing such 
study-classes with suitable literature is being surmounted by 
the recent output of cheap pamphlets and books, and by the 
“ Book-Boxes” which are lent at a small charge by the Catholic 
Social Guild. 

When a priest cannot actually conduct a study class he may 
yet do much to encourage it. Without such encouragement it 


1 Some useful suggestions may be found in Zhe Catholic Social Year-Book for 
git. Catholic Truth Society. Price, 6d. 
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is likely to flag: for its members need to be reminded of the 
supernatural motives which can alone give permanence and an 
assured direction to their efforts. 

In view of the extremely complex and delicate character of 
social questions, a priest may well shrink from the discouraging 
task of grappling with them unaided. Some measure of 
collaboration is absolutely necessary, and has been already 
secured in many countries. The Catholic Social Guild counts 
a large number of the clergy among its members, and serves as 
a convenient means of putting them into touch with one 
another, and serving as a centre of reference. Their large 
social experience is thus being made available for the benefit 
of others, and it will doubtless as time goes on find expression 
in a Catholic social literature not unworthy to compare with 
the splendid contribution which has been made to social science 
by the clergy of Germany, France, and Belgium. 

C. PLATER, 








Two Stories about Jesuits. 
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“I’m sure I don’t know why,” said Sam, “ but we don’t seem to 
make piracy pay ;” and it was not until Frederick, about to 
be released from his indentures to the Pirates of Penzance 
explained to him that their methods were not precisely those 
calculated to insure success, that the situation was made plain. 
In the same way, Mr. Joseph Hocking has been making clear 
to us why it is that the plots of the Jesuits are doomed to 
failure—it is on account of their “inconsavable ignorance,” 
which, it will be remembered, was the reason which induced the 
Catholic housemaid to entertain a hope of the salvation 
of the Protestant Archbishop who employed her. Foolishness, 
however, rather than ignorance, would seem to be the cause of 
the failures which, in his various novels dealing with them, 
Mr. Hocking shows to be the natural sequence of Jesuit plots 
and machinations. “I assure you,” said a Catholic to a friend who 
had been influenced by the Jesuit tradition which Mr. Hocking 
has successfully dispelled, “they are neither as clever nor as 
wicked as they are supposed to be;” and although this well- 
informed writer does not attack their character for wickedness, 
he entirely destroys any reputation which might attach to them 
for astuteness. They may indeed have the will to do the 
deeds of darkness with which their name is associated in the 
Protestant mind, but they are hopelessly incapable of putting 
their intentions into practice. 

So universally unsuccessful are the machinations of the 
Jesuits as revealed by Mr. Hocking-—who, it will be remembered, 
has told us that he has had special opportunities for obtaining 
information as to the workings of the Society*—that it is 
impossible not to suspect that he may, as nearly happened 
to the hero of his new book, have been “got into their 
net” and “responded to treatment, as the doctors say” 

1 The Fesuit. By Joseph Hocking. Cassell and Co. 1911 

Repton. By Lieut.-Col. F. Kane. Murray. 1g11. 

2 See ‘* Zhe Scarlet Woman” (mine, not Mr. Hocking’s), in ‘‘ A Brace of Bigots,” 
p- 81. C.T.S. Is. 
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(p. 230). That it is common for Jesuits and Papists to 
pose as extreme Protestants is well known to every reader 
of Protestant novels, and of this Mr. Hocking gives us fresh 
evidence. In his new book we have two Popish governesses 
—one is the usual allowance—whose disguise would (and 
indeed did) “deceive the very elect.” The first “presented the 
highest testimonials [forged, no doubt] as an Evangelical 
Protestant Christian” (p. 40) ; she was detected, and “confessed 
[one wonders why !] that she was a Papist, and that she had 
received a dispensation to pretend to be a Protestant in order 
to convert” Mr. Morton Gascoigne’s little grandchild, which she 
did ; the priests “ thought she [the grandchild, not the governess] 
would be [his] heiress, and that when [he] was dead they would 
be able to command her money ” (p. 40). It took Miss Lakeman 
two years to “poison the child’s mind with Popish lies,” and it 
took her successor six to “ eradicate the last trace of poison ”— 
Mr. Gascoigne “ wasn’t to be deceived a second time, and took 
every possible precaution.” The eradicator, Miss Grant, had 
been engaged by Morton’s half-brother, who “got into their 
clutches” but was “saved from them” by Morton: “There is 
no stronger Protestant than Robert in England now,” said that 
undeceivable man. At what, judging from the language used 
by Morton, who held “ very decided views” and expressed them 
in suitable terms, must have been a Protestant Alliance meeting, 
“no one cheered him more heartily than Miss Grant; her face 
was wreathed with smiles, and as if for very joy she clapped,” 
thus contributing to the “thundering applause which greeted 
his words.” Will it be believed that not only was Miss Grant 
a Papist, and in league with Miss Lakeman, but that Robert 
himself, who had secured her “ valuable services,” far from being 
“an ardent Protestant,” was “a Catholic, a priest, and a Jesuit” 
(p. 335)—in fact, “ the Jesuit” of the book: he had 


“obtained the services of Miss Grant to continue what Miss Lakeman 
had begun, knowing that if Eve became a Catholic, I should be your 
heir. . » . The Church needs money, and her plans are frustrated and 
her work hindered for the want of it. I did it because it would have 
won for me the smile of the Church, the smile of Heaven” (p. 335). 


Not only had the amiable Robert done this, but he had also 
arranged the abduction of Eve, her practical imprisonment in 
a castle in Ireland—among priests (who, Mr. Hocking tells us, 
are popularly called “ praists”) and men and women who say 
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“faith and by jabbers,” talk of the “’Ouly Virgin,” omit their 
aitches, and behave like the stage Irishmen they are \—and, I 
think, was intended to be forced into the “living death of a 
nunnery,” to which another heroine had already been devpted 
by her father. When it is remembered that the sole object of 
all this plotting is the obtaining of a certain sum of money, one 
is irresistibly reminded of the little fruit-stealer who, when a 
thunderstorm followed close upon one of his depredations, said : 
“ All this for the sake of two pears!” 

The Record “ believes that most of the incidents described ” 
by Mr. Hocking “have had foundation in fact”; if the fore- 
going is one of those so founded, it gives rise to conjecture. 
If it is common for Jesuits to pose as extreme Protestants, what 
security have we that Dr. Horton and Mr. Hocking himself, as 
has already been hinted, are not Papists in disguise, endeavour- 
ing, to a large extent with success, to make Protestantism 
ridiculous in the eyes of the general public by showing them 
the absurdity of its attitude towards Catholics in general and 
Jesuits in particular? The supposition is not so unreasonable 
as might be thought; many years ago, when Mr. Whalley filled 
the position of Protestant protagonist, I said to a country 
gentleman of recognized position and influence in the Protestant 
party that I sometimes suspected Whalley of being a Jesuit ; 
and, much to my surprise, my friend replied, “ Well, some of 
us have sometimes thought that!” 

But assuming that Mr. Hocking “really believes what he 
says” (which, as will be seen later, is sometimes regarded as 
doubtful by his reviewers), we have to thank him for pointing 
out yet other reasons why Jesuitry “doesn’t pay.” For 
example, when forty Jesuits? meet to discuss their plans, 
resultant on the abolition of the Royal Declaration,—“a John 
Baptist Bill preparing the way for everything” (p. 230)—to place 
a Catholic King upon the throne, they arrange their meeting 
with so little care that Killigrew, who is to be their cat’spaw in 
Parliament for the purpose, is able to act as an eavesdropper 


1 Even the Xecord demurs to Mr. Hocking’s ‘‘ brogue,”’ which, it rightly points 
out, is “‘a language neither Irish nor English.” 

2 I am not sure whether Maynooth was a Jesuit, or whether the society of which 
he was head was really S.J.: at the meeting of its members it is sometimes spoken 
of as if distinct, but I am inclined to think that this was only a pretence, and an 
evidence that, in default of others to deceive, the members of the Society play at 
deceiving each other, It seems odd, by the way, that it did not occur to Maynooth 
to change his very suggestive name—‘‘ Lord ! what fools these [Jesuits] be! ” 
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(though “the fact did not strike” him) (p. 225)—thus showing, 
as the Church Times says, “the superiority of Protestant 
honour.” The proceedings, by the way, contemplate seeing 
“England plunged in civil war even for the chance! of making 
the Church supreme,” which would result from the fact that 
“we should have the trained armies against the mob,” which 
would be “annihilated” (p. 237). Killigrew was directed to 
attend the meeting by an anonymous letter—one of many 
which Miss Grant, who “feared but also hated” Father 
Maynooth, “sent him from time to time.” Thus it appears 
that the Jesuits, among their other eccentricities, keep their 
lady friends au courant with their most secret schemes, and 
that the latter do not hesitate to reveal these from motives of 
personal animosity (see p. 336). Can it be wondered that, 
under such circumstances, they “don’t make piracy pay”? 
If Mr. Hocking had ever shown any trace of humour in his 
stories, we should suspect him of poking fun at his fellow- 
Protestants ; but the deadly earnestness of his works precludes 
any such suspicion. 

I have chosen this incident from Mr. Hocking’s last volume 
because it presents certain elements of novelty. But, taken as a 
whole, Zhe /Jesuzt differs so little from his previous works that a 
detailed notice is unnecessary. We have already obtained a 
glimpse of some of the dramatis personae: add the usual 
ingredients,—the ignorant and duped yet recalcitrant Catholic 
laity ; the open-minded, truth-loving, intelligent, guileless (if 
not idiotic) Protestant; the unscrupulous clergy, Jesuit and 
others, English and Irish, disguised and undisguised, scheming, 
lying, conspiring, tyrannical, insolent—stir well, flavour with 
sentiment, serve up hot, and you will have a Hocking novel 
suited to Protestant taste as catered for by Messrs. Cassell, 
whose name until recently has been chiefly connected with 
useful literature. 

Indications are not wanting that folk are beginning to 
“weary of the same tune played so oft,” and that by so 
unskilled a performer. It is true that the paper which, 
excluding Catholic news from its columns while it includes 
Unitarian information, humorously calls itself Zhe Christian 
World, tells us that in his new novel “the insidious intrigues, 
the unscrupulous methods of the Jesuits, and the arrogant 
assumptions of the priests are ruthlessly laid bare” by 


1 Mr. Hocking’s italics. 
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Mr. Hocking, who, in an “able way marshals the main facts and 
arguments against Roman Catholicism ;” while Messrs. Cassell 
declare that he “proves his case against Jesuitical practices 
with a logic that is irresistible.” But these are hardly impartial 
judges, for The /esuit appeared in serial form in the newspaper 
in question, which naturally had an eye to its circulation when 
announcing the appearance ; while Messrs. Cassell—apparently 
encouraged by the “most extraordinary sale” of The Escaped 
Nun to depart from their career as educational publishers in 
favour of that adopted by Mr. Kensit, in whose magazine both 
this (“the true story of seven years’ incarnation (séc) behind 
English convent walls”) and The Jesuit are advertised— 
naturally boom their own publications. Mr. Kensit, by the 
way, issues a leaflet of his own describing the story as “show- 
ing to the full the cunning of the Jesuits,” and reproducing the 
frontispiece to Mr. Hocking’s book as “ showing clearly [their] 
true working.” Yet as the picture in question represents the 
final discomfiture of Father Shannon (who was not a Jesuit) by 
the dying Castlereagh, who has just said “‘Silence!’ and the 
priest spoke no more,”—thus showing how easily priests may be 
crushed by the exhibition of a little firmness—Mr. Kensit’s 
description seems a little inaccurate. But he is a man of sound 
business instincts,! and offers to supply the volume post-free for 
3s. 6d., which, as it can be obtained from any discount book- 
seller at 2s. 8d., allows him a handsome profit. 

The Church Times,as might be expected, is not sympathetic. 
It calls the book a “ farrago of feverish imaginings,’—accuses 
Mr. Hocking of “using the weapons of the Maria Monk epoch,” 
and unkindly adds that the volume “ clearly and fairly ” answers 
the author’s question “Why the very name of extreme 
Protestant has become a by-word in England.” But when a 
leading country newspaper such as the Staffordshire Chronicle 
thinks the book “ unnecessarily and unfairly offensive,” questions 
“what the Free Librarians will do about it,” wonders whether 
the author really believes what he says, and charges him with 
“utilizing Protestant superstitions about the Roman Catholic 
Church which have really long since passed into dead and gone 
ancient history,”—and still more, when the Dazly News, that 
organ of militant Nonconformity, refers to the work as “an 
anti-Jesuit pamphlet in the form of a novel,” and adds that the 


1 See Zruth, June 26, and his own advertisements fass?m ; also ‘* Children 
of the Horseleech ” in this Review for September, 1910. 
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Jesuit priests “who go about in disguise, and even countenance 
what is practically the kidnapping of young ladies in respectable 
circles, do not, as Mr. Hocking paints them, appeal to our sense 
of reality,’"—there seems ground for hoping that these variants 
of an ignorant performer upon a theme of which Mr. Hocking 
knows, as the Church Times says, so “exceedingly little,” are 
beginning to pall. 

I have purposely only glanced at one or two incidents of 
Mr. Hocking’s latest effort, in which, by the way, the Record 
says he “has answered his critics) who described him and 
Dr. Horton as a Brace of Bigots,” because I have already in 
these columns subjected three of his stories to the somewhat 
lengthy analysis which is reprinted in the volume to which the 
Record refers, and it does not seem necessary to follow 
Mr. Hocking’s example of repetition. Nor can it honestly be 
said that the importance of his latest utterance entitles him to 
detailed notice; the main features and the leading characters have 
already played their part in Zhe Woman of Babylon, and will 
doubtless appear again for the delectation of those who, liking 
this kind of thing, find it exactly the kind of thing they like. 
And it is time to turn to the other Jesuit story, whose advent 
synchronizes with Mr. Hocking’s and which resembles the 
latter as closely in its leading incidents as it differs from it 
in style and literary value. 

Colonel Kane, who narrates the autobiography of Charles 
Repton, has produced a story of the reign of Queen Anne which 
is full of incident, well written, and interesting, with characters 
as unlike Mr. Hocking’s as real live folk are to Dutch dolls. It is 
a good story of its kind, which will be read with pleasure, and 
appeal to a class of readers widely different from the less 
educated folk among whom Mr. Hocking must find his public. 
Moreover, the author writes in the manner of one well acquainted 
with his subject, and a certain air of largeness and sympathy 
conveys the impression of fairness. Yet, reduced to its essentials, 
the plot is curiously like Mr. Hocking’s ; and if the latter’s 
treatment be the more offensive, that of Colonel Kane is the 
more mischievous, because the more insidious. Many who 


1 One would like to know in what way the ‘‘critics” have received their 
quietus, as there is no reference to the Brace of Bigots throughout the volume. 
Perhaps the Xecord thinks that criticism is ‘‘ answered ” by repetition, for certainly 
one finds in Zhe Jesuzta recrudescence of most of the absurdities which the Brace 


of Bigots exposes. 
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would laugh at Mr. Hocking’s crudities would accept the state- 
ments of one so apparently well-informed as Colonel Kane. 
But the main features in each are the same; the mainspring 
of both is the Jesuit ambition for power, as represented 
by money ; the main interest of each centres round an abduc- 
tion, in one case of a boy, in the other of a girl; the hero of 
each is the child of a mixed marriage, who in one case is brought 
up as a Catholic and in the other nearly becomes one ; in each 
case the Jesuit machinations are thwarted, and the plots, laid 
with such skill as the authors relatively possess, are brought to 
nought. 

Charles Repton, who gives his name to the book which is 
mainly concerned with his fortunes, although “baptized in the 
faith of the Church of England,” was brought up as, and indeed 
believed himself to be, a Catholic, his father having joined the 
Church (to which his mother had always belonged) ; although 
he “concealed his faith under the advice of Father Cornish ”— 
thus early(p. 3)is the disingenuousness of Jesuit teaching revealed! 
—‘ and continued to attend the parish church until a short time 
before his death.” The elder Repton left a curious preamble 
to his will, seemingly showing an undue sense of his own impor- 
tance or great faith in the Pope’s omniscience : 


I hereby acquaint all men, if it shall not have pleased His Holi- 
ness, through Father Cornish, S.J., to make known the fact earlier, 
that I die in the profession of the Roman Catholic Faith. 


Father Cornish was by no means a Jesuit of the Hocking 
school ; he “ spoke with a magic of honesty,” “the purity of his 
mind and the rare integrity of his purposes” were manifest ; all 
the same, being a Jesuit, “he had sometimes to do things 
repugnant to his high character,” and seems to have told Charles 
all about it. 

Charles’s father “had chosen a profession” (p. 9) for him— 
that he should be a Jesuit. So he went to St. Omer, where he 
became rebellious: he told his confessor that he couldn’t be 
“like a corpse which has neither will or understanding ” (p. 29), 
and his confessor haled him before the Superior, “ who designated 
the offence of wrangling with a confessor as a disgrace to the 
Order,” and this he did “in the presence of other scholastics ” 
(p. 30). Then Charles declined to “spy and report upon his 
fellows,” as a consequence of which he would have been 
dismissed from St. Omer, but for a reason which we shall learn 
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later. So they sent him to Paris with Father Cornish, and 
here the Provincial directed him to place himself “under the 
guidance of Mr. Francis Tresham, an agent in whom we have 
much confidence.” 

We must pass over Repton’s stirring adventures in Paris, 
and accompany him to England, where he became tutor to 
young Oliver Selby, whose father was regarded as somewhat 
weak in the Faith. Repton was directed by the French 
Provincial to spy on the family and to report, for the infor- 
mation of the General, upon “the spiritual condition of Lucas 
Selby and his wife” (p. 113). This, considering Repton’s 
conduct at St. Omer and his undisguised objection to being 
“drawn into plots,” showed that want of discrimination on the 
part of the Provincial which must be regarded as a providential 
set-off to the astuteness of Jesuit schemes. Charles wrote an 
indignant reply, “which, after some reflection [he] destroyed ;” 
he did not, however, take the obvious course of destroying the 
letter also, but thrust it into his pocket—apparently in order 
that it might be “ produced against him at some future period,” 
as the police say, or ought to say, when arresting a supposed 
criminal. 

But the Jesuits had determined that the Selby property 
should remain in Catholic hands, so it was decided to 
kidnap the heir; and for this purpose Tresham, their trusted 
agent, was employed. Tresham is the villain of the piece, and 
had all the traditional Jesuit characteristics—he was able, 
devoted, unscrupulous, with no narrow prejudices against 
murder if those who opposed him could be met in no other 
way (see p.129). Father Cornish did not know whether he was 
a Jesuit or not (p. 180), but Cornish was evidently not in the 
higher councils of the Society, and the reader will have no doubt 
about the matter! Tresham’s first attempt was thwarted by 
Repton, who was threatened with death and nearly met it on 
account of his interference. A second attempt was successful 
and Oliver disappeared, but Repton “entirely refused to believe 
that the Paris Jesuits had had a hand in the affair” (p. 153), 


1 At the end of the book it is said that those who knew Tresham best thought he 
was ‘‘a maniac, determined to uphold by all means, lawful and unlawful, the 
Supremacy of the Pope and of the Father-General of the Jesuits.” But, says 
Charles, ‘‘it is not to be supposed that he acted without authority or at least 
countenance in his nefarious designs” (p. 315). If they didn’t give him authority, 
they didn’t repudiate him or inquire about his doings—he was a Jesuit right enough ! 
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and contemplated leaving the Society! should this be established ; 
he, however, remarked : 


Even if things should be as black as you suppose them, I must not 
forget how much I shall still owe them for a training which, I doubt 
not, would admit me now to the secular Catholic priesthood (p. 154). 


As Charles left St. Omer before he was nineteen, this is no slight 
tribute to Jesuit education. Repton and Joan Selby had gone in 
the pursuit of Oliver, wherein the former was wounded and the 
latter temporarily imprisoned by Tresham, “in order,” he told 
her, “to save an immortal soul from hell-fire” (p. 147). Mean- 
while Selby féve had found the French Provincial’s letter to 
Charles, which he not unnaturally regarded as “proof of the 
privity of the French Jesuits to Tresham’s nefarious wiles” 
(p. 157); he also concluded that the plot to kidnap Oliver was 
carried out by Charles assisted by his daughter and instigated 
by the Jesuits, and promptly turned Joan out of doors. 

Then comes a chapter, rather oddly entitled “ In defence of 
the Company of Jesus” in which Father Cornish lets cats out of 
bags. The practised reader will have seen from the first that he 
was too good for a Jesuit, and so it appears; he had “ sinned 
against the discipline of the Order” by thinking he “could have 
a new and separate discipline for Charles,” and “ bartered for 
Charles’s money [of which he was appointed guardian] his 
immunity from some of the sternness of the discipline enjoined ” 
—the moral of the story is that anything may be had or done for 
money. But it didn’t answer, and the St. Omer folk ought to 
have sacked Charles ; had they done so, however, “the wealth of 
the aspirant would be lost to the Company” (p. 173), so they 
allowed him to stay. Cornish explains how necessary is money 
to the work of the Society, and talks for another page or so on 
Jesuit discipline ; points out that he had been promised that 
Charles “should not be called upon to make reports nor to 
do anything which might be held to be in the nature of 
espionage if done by a layman”—a promise which, as we have 
seen, was not kept, and what was Charles if not a layman ?—and 
produces a document from the French Provincial which would 
release Charles from his obedience. 

The kidnapping of Oliver had greatly distressed the 


1 How he can have managed to convince himself that he remained in it is one of 
the unexplained mysteries of the book. 
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excellent Cornish, who took upon himself “to deny that 
Tresham had any authority whatsoever from the Company for 
this cruel act” (p. 178). He had written both “to the Father- 
General and to the Provincial in Paris, praying that restitution 
be instantly made, if the Order have any power over the man 
that committed the crime,” and was indeed so emphatic and so 
lengthy that, were we not sure of his integrity, we might suspect 
him of protesting too much. 

Father Cornish’s long “defence” had an effect which he 
could hardly have anticipated. Charles began to reflect that 
Cornish’s intervention in the arrangements at St. Omer had 
been to prevent his “intelligence” from being “strangled ;”’ in 
this Cornish had evidently succeeded, so Charles wondered 
whether it would not be better to accept the release from his 
obedience. Why he had any doubt about it, we cannot even 
conjecture. 

Poor Father Cornish’s letters to the authorities had singularly 
little effect. Far from repudiating Tresham, the General treated 
the charges as problematical, and, by his Secretary, replied that 
“the informations brought to light have forced him to persuade 
himself that the gentleman named by you did a great sin ”—not 
in kidnapping a boy, but—“ if he so acted as to bring the name 
of the Company of Jesus forward as a cloak of authority for his 
deed of abstraction.” As to the deed itself, the affair was gone 
into by the Father-General, and submitted to the Pope “ for his 
judgement, who, while he denounced the method whereby this 
thing was done, did nevertheless see no way to cure the ill” 
(p. 287). Now Charles had tackled the Chevalier about the 
business, who had told him that the Pope was praying the King 
of France to secure the boy’s person under a guard; so he 
came to the conclusion that “the boy would never be released 
except by force,” and the rest of the book tells how it was done. 
Before this, Charles had told the Chevalier that “from this day, 
{he would] cease to be a Jesuit,” although he owed the 
Company “more than (he could) ever repay for their unselfish 
training and their pure and wholesome teaching” (p. 268), and 
had urged James also to “shake off the yoke.” 

The last chapter of the book bears the title “Excom- 
munication,” and tells how Charles was served with “a breve 
from His Holiness,” by which he 


was thenceforward and forever excommunicated from the fellowship of 
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the Church of Christ. It was, in fact, a special breve of excommunica- 
tion that cut me off from all the offices, rites, sacraments, and comforts 


of the Catholic Church of Rome [p. 319]. 


Repton had an “almost immediate perception that the 
breve must needs have been issued under a false information 
concerning the part played in pursuing nuns on the high road” 
—this he had done to secure Oliver, who was disguised as one 
of them. It is evident that in those days the Pope had a very 
intimate knowledge of local history, and comparatively little to 
do. 

Repton was depressed, but when he told his Protestant 
lawyer the latter said it was “the best piece of news [he had] 
heard for many a long time,’ and at once produced Charles’s 
baptismal certificate. Father Cornish had “left behind a 
deposition that [Repton] had never been baptized in the Church 
of Rome,” thereby convicting himself of criminal carelessness ; 
and Goldbetter the lawyer made the following remarkable 


speech : 


I am not able to say, but perhaps you know, whether the Pope 
acknowledges the Baptism of the Church of England. If not, he had 
no power to excommunicate you: and the breve is but waste parch- 
ment in that event. But whichsoever way it is, there is now no question 
of abjuration, apostasy, or proselytism. You belong to the Church of 
England, and since the Pope will have none of you, you cannot join the 


Church of Rome. (p. 325.) 


Charles told Joan he was excommunicated, which seems to 
have excited her no more than if he had said he had toothache. 
“*Vou have always had my love, Charles,’ she said as he kissed 
her, ‘and now I think God must have willed indeed, that | may 
keep your own.’” This is the end, and we doubt whether ever 
book closed on a more striking denouement than that of a 
Catholic girl asking “not a single question” as to the excom- 
munication of her lover. Clearly the Jesuits were right in 
suspecting the orthodoxy of the Selby family. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 








Socialism and Social Reform. 


—— 


THE circumstance that the following pages were originally 
written, not for publication in THE MONTH, but as the draft 
of an address to an audience chiefly composed of working men, 
may perhaps be held to account for, and to excuse, their frankly 
didactic tone. It has been thought that, even as they stand, 
the writer’s remarks may prove serviceable to others besides 
wage-earners. Their purpose, it is to be observed, is cautionary 
rather than controversial ; that is to say, they are addressed to 
Catholics (working men and others) who are prepared loyally to 
accept the teaching of the Pope and of his predecessors on the 
subject of Socialism, but who may yet be in danger of 
unconsciously imbibing principles or notions which might, 
perchance, prove to be more or less inconsistent with this 
teaching. 

While, however, it is the writer’s wish and intention to eschew 
all needless controversy, it seems desirable, at the outset, briefly 
to indicate the chief, at least, of the reasons why no well- 
instructed and conscientious Catholic can be a Socialist. 


Socialism is defined in the Standard Dictionary to be,“ A 
theory of civil polity that aims to secure the reconstruction of 
society, increase of wealth, and a more equal distribution of the 
products of labour, through the public collective ownership of 
land and capital,. . . and the public collective management of all 
industries.” Other definitions substitute for “land and capital,” 
“the means of transport, the means of manufacture, the mines, 
and the land,” and some writers would substitute for “all 
industries,” “all industries in which production is effected on a 
large scale,” or words to that effect. 

That Socialism, thus understood, has been condemned by the 
Holy See, is plain from the following words of Leo XIII., which 
may be read in the great Encyclical Rerum Novarum (“On 
the Condition of the Working Classes”). 
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To remedy these evils [¢.¢., ‘‘the misery and wretchedness which 
press so heavily at this moment on the large majority of the very poor”), 
the Socialists, working on the poor man’s envy of the rich, endeavour 
to destroy private property, and maintain that individual possessions 
should become the common property of all, to be administered by the 
State or by municipal bodies. . . . But their proposals are so clearly 
futile for all practical purposes, that if they were carried out the working 
man himself would be among the first to suffer. Moreover, they are 
emphatically unjust, because they would rob the lawful possessor, bring 
the State into a sphere that is not its own, and cause complete confusion 


in the community. 


The intrinsic reasons for the rejection of the Socialist scheme 
may, then, be summed up by saying that it is both unrighteous 
in conception and unworkable in practice; a dream in theory 
which would prove a nightmare in reality. 

For, to ask only the most obvious among many questions 
that occur to the mind, and one from which there is, after all, no 
escape: “How are the land and the capital of a country to 
pass into public ownership and thus to be brought under public 
administration?” To this question the possible answers are all 
reducible to three, viz., (1) by purchase; (2) by confiscation 
pure and simple; (3) by some modified or mitigated form of 
confiscation. A very few words will be sufficient to indicate 
the fatal objections which militate against each of these 
theoretically possible methods. 

(1) The method of compulsory purchase at (roughly speaking) 
current prices. On the face of it this method might seem to be 
perfectly fair, and to involve no injustice. But it is to be 
remembered that the State, or the Civil Government, as repre- 
senting “the people” at large, possess no right of compulsory 
purchase except for a clear public good not otherwise obtainable. It 
does not follow that, because I have a horse worth £50, I can 
be lawfully compelled to sell it for that sum. And the State has 
no more right than any individual to compel me to sell it, ua/ess 
my possession of it ts plainly or demonstrably of evil consequence 
to the public. And to say that a// private property in land or 
capital, even on a large scale, is of evil consequence to the 
public, is to say a greal deal more than has ever been proved.' 

1 It is of course quite possible that it may some day be found desirable or even 
necessary to place limitations on the extent of private landed property or on the 
accumulation of capital in private hands. Latifundia perdidere Italiam— Immense 


estates were the ruin of Italy,” says Tacitus ; and lamentations over the evils arising 
from the unchecked growth of landed property are at least as old as the days of 


VOL. CXVIII. L 
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Moreover, even apart from the question of lawfulness, the 
interest on the purchase money in the case supposed would 
swallow up the profits that otherwise might accrue to the 
public from the transfer, even assuming that these profits 
remained as high as they are under the present “ oppressive” 
private administration. But if under public administration 
wages are to be raised all round, if the housing of the 
wage-earners is to be improved, and if employment is to 
be universal (all which things the Socialist promises us), 
it is, to say the least, not easy to see how profits are to 
remain, even approximately, at their present figure. Far better 
to compel landowners and capitalists to do their duty by the 
public and by the wage-earners, far better to cope with social 
disorders by means of a wisely-conceived system of progressive 
taxation, a comprehensive scheme of insurance, and other such 
measures, than by endeavouring to carry out the chimerical 
project of all but universal purchase, and by thus incurring the 
all but certain risk of universal bankruptcy. 

There may, of course, be good and sufficient reasons for 
partial and particular schemes of compulsory purchase, similar 
in kind and in principle to those with which we are all familiar 
in the case of land that is required for roads or railways; and 
it is quite possible that a very considerable extension of such 
schemes may be found necessary or desirable in the near future. 
The argument of the preceding paragraph is directed solely 
against the notion of what has been described as “an all but 
universal purchase” of land and capital. 

(2) The method of confiscation. This, like the repudiation of 
the National Debt, which many Socialists propose, would be a 
gross and manifest injustice. The right to acquire private 
property, even in land, is, as Leo XIII. has pointed out, 
original and indestructible. And with all allowance for the facts 
of unjust acquisition in the more or less remote past, the 
responsibility for which does not lie with any assignable living 
person, respect for prescriptive rights in property is essential to 
the stability and well-being of society at large. Moreover, an 
universal or a general confiscation of property, or of all property 
beyond a certain extent or value, or of certain kinds of property, 


Isaiah. ‘* Woe to you,” says the Prophet, ‘‘ that join house to house and lay field to 
field even to the end of the place; shall you alone dwell in the midst of the land?” 
(Isaiah v. 8). Buta protest against the abuses of property is not a demand for its 
abolition : and Isaiah was no Socialist. 
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would prove to be practically impossible except at the cost of a 
violent and sanguinary revolution. 

(3) Zhe method of modified confiscation, by means of what 
the Fabian Society’s programme describes as “such relief to 
expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the country,” that 
is to say, such as may seem fit to the offer inhabitants of the 
country. This would presumably take the form of terminable 
annuities, payable only on condition of continued residence. 
And this, too, would be unjust; more unjust than compulsory 
purchase at a “fair” price, though somewhat less unjust than 
complete expropriation. Such a scheme, moreover, could hardly 
be carried out without devastating violence. Nor would the 
alleged advantages begin to be felt, except in a very modified 
degree, till the annuities had reached their term. 

Theoretical Socialism is, indeed, so wild a dream, that an 
apology almost seems to be needed for taking such proposals 
seriously. And it would be pleasanter to deal with “ moderate ” 
Socialists or “ moderate” forms of Socialism, were it not that 
extreme or thorough-going Socialism is put forth in the official 
programmes of the S.D.F., the I.L.P., and the Fabian Socicty, 
as the ultimate goal of their aims and efforts.!_ In discussing the 
views of a “ moderate” Socialist, one is dealing merely with an 
individual, who may or may not have a following. The enemy 
to be feared, and the enemy to be fought, is the Socialism of the 
official programmes. 

It is an enemy not only to be fought but to be feared. For 
its advances are insidious ; and it is very necessary to beware 
of certain false principles and fallacious arguments, expressed 
or implied, which are frequently to be met with in the writings, 
the speeches, the conversation of Socialists, and which are only 
too apt to poison the mind and to predispose it to the acceptance, 
bit by bit, of the entire scheme or system of thorough-going 
Socialism. For this reason the following cautions may be found 
useful. 

Do not forget that even in the most thoroughly democratic 
State, the actual executive government must of necessity be in 
the hands of the few, not of the many. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that, as a plain matter of fact, the government in 
a democratic State is appointed, not by the whole people, but 


1 The I.L.P. (‘‘ Independent Labour Party ”’) must not, of course, be confounded 
with the ‘‘ Labour Party,” as such. The former is a distinct and separate organi- 


zation. 
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at best by a majority, and very often by an active and energetic 
minority which—by reason of its activity and energy—may be 
described as “an effective majority.” Nevertheless, however it 
may be chosen or appointed, the Civil Government is trustee 
Jor the whole people, and not merely for the majority, whether 
actual or effective, who have put it in power. 

Do not forget that a majority, as such, has no rights against 
a minority, except on the false principle that “might is right,” 
and that the big boy may thrash the little boy decause he is big. 
How, then, it may be asked, do majorities in fact come to 
have certain rights which apparently clash with the foregoing 
statement? In this way. When there is question of public 
utility (as in the case of a measure submitted to Parliament), 
and there is no common agreement as to which way public 
utility lies, ove device (for it is only one of several, though it is 
the one with which we are most familiar), is to put the question, 
directly or indirectly, to a vote, and to abide by the decision of 
the majority. But this device is reasonable only on the 
hypothesis that the majority are genuinely and conscientiously 
concerned for the welfare of the entire community—the minority 
included. Inso far as they sincerely believe that their measures 
are for the general good, they are justified in carrying them out 
as against the judgment and will of the minority. But they are 
not justified in legislating for their own exclusive or prepon- 
derant advantage to the manifest detriment of the minority. 
This, however, is what maiorities are exceedingly prone to do, 
and in doing it they abuse their power and act tyrannically, 
through their organ, which is the Civil Government, whether 
national or municipal. 

Do not forget that Socialism, by its very nature, threatens 
to exercise this kind of tyranny, in the form—as has been seen— 
of confiscation, of inadequate compensation, or, at the very best, 
of some universal or unduly sweeping process of compulsory 
purchase. Since, however, it is alleged by Socialists that one 
or other of these measures would be for the common good, 
not of the shearers only but of the shorn, it is well to 
observe that these proposals do not stand alone. For instance, 
Socialists (when they are not militant atheists or agnostics), 
profess to be indifferent to all religion, and to have the intention 
of safeguarding religious freedom. But how easy is the step 
from professed indifference to actual hostility, where religion is 
concerned, recent history has taught us, or ought to have taught 
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us, in the case of France. Nor need we cross the Channel for 
an example, as will forthwith be pointed out. 

Do not forget that “free and secular education” is an item 
in the Socialist programme. Now, at the very least a large 
minority, and almost certainly a considerable majority of the 
people of this country desire that religious instruction should 
form an integral part of the daily educational curriculum ; and we 
as Catholics, who form no inconsiderable portion of the popula- 
tion, regard the maintenance of denominational schools, built at 
our Own expense, as an altogether vital matter. And it is difficult 
to imagine that any Socialist, unless he be a militant atheist, 
can seriously believe that bad Catholics make better citizens than 
good Catholics, such as our schools help us to rear. As a body, 
however, the Socialists show the quality of their “ indifference ” 
to religion by deciding in advance that, whatever anyone may 
desire, or may claim as a sacred right, religion shall have no 
place in the schools that are to be recognized, or even allowed, 
by the Socialist State. 

Do not forget that (1) the ultimate root or source of all 
preventible social disorders must be sought in personal selfish- 
ness ; (2) that selfishness is skilful to evade the wisest and most 
stringent legislation ; (3) that the most effective check, indeed the 
only widely effective check, on selfishness is religion ; (4) that, 
inasmuch as man’s nature is, through the sin of our first parents 
and the accumulated sins of past generations, prone to the 
selfish indulgence of evil inclinations, and inasmuch as man’s 
will is free, even religion can only check, but cannot extirpate 
selfishness; (5) that, so long as selfishness prevails among 
mankind, Utopian dreams of an ideal universal prosperity can 
never be realized in this world; and that consequently (6) a 
tolerable state of society, in which the worst of our social 
disorders shall be mitigated, is the best that can be hoped for. 
And remember that as a corrective to this modest and chastened 
outlook (this gloomy outlook as the Socialist might call it) the 
Christian religion hallows and sweetens all manner of human 
endurance of temporal evils with the sustaining hope of eternity, 
and with the encouraging example of our suffering Saviour. 

Do not forget that selfishness is by no means co-extensive 
with the desire for true self-betterment. Selfishness is the 
desire and the effort to obtain more than one’s due share of 
things of which the supply is limited. Hence, selfishness, 
roughly speaking, is concerned only with material goods and 
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temporal enjoyments or pleasures. To strive for a reward in 
the next world, or for virtue, learning, or other spiritual, moral, 
or mental advantages even in this present life, is not selfishness. 
For these are not things of which the supply is limited ; and 
by their acquisition, instead of depriving others of the like 
advantages, a man is, in fact, qualifying himself to help others 
to gain the same or similar mental, moral, or spiritual goods. 

Do not forget that it is precisely because religion encourages 
men to look forward to a better life, and to think highly of 
spiritual goods in this life as a means to our eternal destiny in 
the next, and because religion teaches men to think lightly of 
material advantages, and to regard them as a trust to be held 
for the benefit of one’s less “fortunate” brethren, that religion is 
the true corrective of selfishness. Most opportunely does the 
Bishop of Northampton remind us of the sound Catholic 
principle “that the only cure for this world’s ills is otherworldli- 
ness. To succour men’s bodies you must remember that they 
have souls. To relieve their temporal necessities, you must 
bear in mind that they will live for ever.”! This, of course, is a 
consideration which it is rather the fashion, among Socialists, to 
deride. But the derision of the unbeliever cannot alter the 
truths on which the Christian’s hopes are founded. Nor can the 
remembrance of these truths be either wisely or safely relegated 
to the background of the Christian’s consciousness. They are 
the truths which should dominate his life and every department 
of his conduct. 

Do not forget that, so long as there is no moral improvement 
in any human society, social disorders cannot be remedied by 
merely “shuffling the cards,” or redistributing the official 
machinery of government; unless, indeed, such re-distribution 
or re-arrangement should place more power in the hands of 
men who, themselves unselfish above the average of their fellows, 
are willing and able to put such a check as it may be possible 
to put, by legislation or by the force of public opinion, on the 
selfishness of those whom they have displaced. 

Do not, then, be deluded by the expression of high hopes 
and anticipations founded on the alleged sovereignty of “the 
people” in a Socialist State, or on the superior wisdom and 
justice of the executive government which, in such a State, will, 
it is claimed, represent “the people.” Like every other govern- 
ment it would, in fact, effectively represent only a portion of the 


1 The Catholic Social Vear-Book, 1911, p. 22. 
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people, a portion for which it is entirely gratuitous to claim a 
superior share of civic virtue or political wisdom. 

Do not forget that, whereas for the successful conduct of 
government, and for the general welfare of society, under a 
Socialist régime, Socialists assume the universal or general 
prevalence of a high-minded altruism or desire for the common 
good, which is to replace the prevalent selfishness of to-day, 
Socialism neither does anything, nor promises anything, which 
can even tend to produce the civic virtues which it postulates. 
To say that under certain circumstances every one will seek the 
common good is to no purpose unless it can be shown that the 
circumstances themselves will be such as to create or lead to 
this happy result. Virtue is not created by environment ; and 
although opportunity gives rise to responsibility, and oppor- 
tunity and responsibility combined may help to the develop- 
ment of a noble character, yet when the substratum of 
character is wanting, opportunity, of itself, affords no guarantee 
that the responsibility will not be shirked or abused. 

Do not forget that, so far from promoting or fostering 
altruism, Socialism tends, indirectly at least, to promote and 
foster selfishness. This it does by concentrating attention on 
material goods and temporal prosperity, and by its indifference 
and thinly veiled hostility to religion. 

Do not be deluded by high-sounding professions of benevo- 
lence and general good-will on the part of leading Socialists, 
moderate or otherwise. No doubt some of those who make 
such professions make them sincerely enough. But it is well to 
remember that, so far as fine phrases go, nothing could exceed 
the lofty professions of Robespierre himself. “We want,” he 
said, “an order of things in which the mean and cruel passions 
are under complete control, and all the benevolent and generous 
passions aroused.” Such was the dream in 1789. The night- 
mare followed in “the Terror” of 1792-93; and the vaunted 
principles of “Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” have issued 
in the religious persecution and the bureaucratic tyranny which 
are the curse of contemporary France and Portugal. 

Assuming that religion can check but cannot extirpate 
selfishness, do not forget that the divinely-appointed corrective 
for the mass of inordinate selfishness which will survive every 
effort for reform is to be found in Christian charity; in the 
high and heroic Christian virtues of those who (like our Sisters 
of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
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Little Sisters of the Poor, and others), by doing immeasurably 
more than their duty in the work of relieving distress, in some 
measure make up for the shortcomings of those who—to state 
the truth very mildly—do, and always will do, far less than 
their duty. 

Do not forget that the attempt, on the part of many 
Socialists, to eliminate or repudiate the world’s need of 
Christian charity, and to substitute for it a kind of “social 
justice,” is fraught with consequences, logical and practical, 
which no Catholic can contemplate without dismay. If the 
State, as such, has a duty of justice to provide for the 
maintenance of every inhabitant of the country, it would 
follow that the State had a right to limit or to check the growth 
of population, or to make provision for “propagation only from 
good stock,” by means of an intolerable interference with 
matrimonial rights. Socialism implies—though Socialists do 
not always see it or say it—the practical application, sooner or 
later, of the principles of “ Eugenics.” And from Eugenics to 
Euthanasia, or the painless extinction of the “unfit,” is a fatally 
easy step. Indeed, if this world were all that men had to live 
for, or if our destiny in a future life were a matter of small 
importance, there would for practical purposes be nothing 
better to oppose to Eugenics and Euthanasia than the frail 
barrier of sentiment. 

Do not forget that whereas every right implies a correlative 
duty, the converse of this proposition cannot be sustained. If 
I have a right to something which is not in my possession 
(e.g., a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work done), then it must 
be someone's duty (viz., my employer’s in the example) to put 
me in possession of it. If I have a right to protection, then it 
must be someone’s duty to protect me. But whereas there are 
no rights which do not imply correlative duties, there are duties 
which do not imply any correlative right. It is, for instance, 
my duty to give alms, but this duty on my part does not imply 
a right on the part of the first poor person I meet that I should 
bestow an alms on him. The attempt of Socialists to eliminate 
from human life the idea and the practice of Christian charity 
proceeds in part from a very confused notion of the true relation- 
ship between duties and rights. Nor is it a matter for wonder 
that such confused notions should prevail, when God, who is 
the ultimate source and sanction of every right and duty, is left 
out of account. 
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While fully alive to the social disorders of the time, do not 
give ear to those who, in describing them, “call names.” 
Property, even the largest property, is not, as such, “robbery ” 
or “confiscation.”. Some property, doubtless, has been _ill- 
gotten by its present holders. It is the outcome of “ sweating,” 
of usury, perchance of pillage, or of other evil practices. Such 
ill-gotten goods may, by a legitimate extension of terms, be 
described as “stolen property,” but they may be reasonably so 
described not because they are property, or because their value 
is great, but—because they have been stolen, because they or 
their equivalent in value have or has been filched from the rightful 
owner, to whom what has been unjustly taken from him should 
be restored. By all means let thieves, whether they be rich or 
poor, be compelled to disgorge their booty; but turn a deaf 
ear to the foolish cry that every rich man, because he is rich, is 
a thief. 

Do not listen to clap-trap arguments such as that which is 
implied in the question: “Is it fair that five million persons 
should receive half the total income of England, while the other 
half is divided among thirty-nine millions?’ We all—Catholics 
no less than Socialists—deplore the glaring contrasts between 
inflated wealth and extreme poverty and destitution. And we 
all seek a remedy for this state of things. But it is as futile as 
it is easy to propound arithmetical conundrums like the one 
that has been quoted. Suppose, for instance, one were to 
ask: “Is it fair that five Cabinet Ministers should receive as 
much, or nearly as much, viz., £25,000 a year, as 390 (or ten 
times thirty-nine) railway servants, whose weekly wages are 
25s., and whose aggregate yearly earnings amount to just 
£25,350?” What then? There may conceivably be some 
good reason either for diminishing the salaries of Cabinet 
Ministers or for raising the wages of railway servants; but the 
question, as put, affords not the smallest reason for either the 
one change or the other. And the question about the five 
millions and the thirty-nine millions is no better than a captious 
and mischievous appeal to the cupidity of the English working 
man, an all but open incitement to that “class war” against 
which our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. has so strongly and 
wisely warned us. 

Do not forget that those Socialists who do not live exclu- 
sively in the clouds, and who in some directions at least are 
ready to face the hard logic of facts, admit that under a 
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Socialist régime it would still be necessary to pay high salaries 
to Cabinet Ministers, and to a whole hierarchy of subordinate 
officials, and that the great bulk of the population would be, as 
they are now, workers for a weekly wage. In other words, the 
British working man, under Socialism, would be—to say the 
least—no more independent than he is at present. He would 
have an official, instead of his present employer, as his imme- 
diate master. Would the change of masters greatly benefit 
him? And how if through some lapse into misconduct he were 
to be discharged from his own particular branch of the State or 
City industries? Would it be easier for him than it is at 
present, or more difficult, to obtain other employment, which— 
in the case supposed—would be employment in another branch 
of the same State or City Trust? He might perhaps gravitate 
from the electrical works to the scavenging department, or the 
municipal abbattoir. But yet again, how of the discharged 
scavenger? For him there would be nothing left but the penal 
labour colony, to be carried on, it may be hoped, on more 
economical terms than the establishments at Hollesley Bay or 
South Ockendon. No one, it may be assumed, would wish to 
caricature even a Socialist State; but is the prospect, after all, 
so very alluring that we are to break with history and with justice, 
possibly to repudiate our national obligations,’ and to put 
ourselves at the mercy of a Socialist bureaucracy, in order to 
attain the view? 

Do not forget that, whereas the Socialists assure us, in their 
programmes, that there shall be employment for all at wages 
adequate for decent maintenance, no one has ever told us how 
the expense is to be met. Every attempt that has yet been 
made by public bodies, national or municipal, to absorb the 
unemployed into the ranks of useful labour, has, as we are 
assured by no less an authority than the Right Hon. John Burns 
himself, proved a dismal and disconcerting failure? What 
assurance have we that a similar attempt, on an immeasurably 
larger scale, would be crowned with success? The optimistic 


1 The repudiation of the National Debt is one of the items in the printed 
programme of the Social Democratic Federation. 

2 “ All the distress committees throughout the country, . . . are agreed that relief 
works, whether carried on by philanthropic efforts, or by public authorities, do the 
workman more harm than good, and perpetuate and stereotype in industrial Society 
the very chaos they are supposed to remove.’’ (Speech in the Debate on the 
Unemployed Workmen’s Bill, 1908, quoted in Towler, Socialism in Local Government, 
p. 280.) 
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answers that are given to this plain question remind one of the 
old lady who said she sold her oranges at a loss, but that she 
contrived to make a living out of the business because she sold 
so many. 

Do not forget, however, that when Leo XIII. cautioned 
Catholics against Socialism, he by no means wished them to 
shut their eyes to the social disorders of the time, or to stand 
aside and fold their arms, and do nothing towards the remedy 
of these disorders, which he deplored as deeply as any Socialist 
has ever done. 

Do not forget that there are, roughly speaking, two kinds of 
social activity ; of which the one consists in diligently helping 
to staunch the wounds of Society as at present constituted 
(which is what our good nuns and our various benevolent 
societies are engaged in doing), while the other consists in 
promoting such legislative or administrative reforms as may, 
on serious consideration, seem likely to diminish the number 
and extent of the wounds that need to be staunched. And 
remember, that in some measure, however smaK, both kinds of 
activity are within the reach of every Catholic layman. 

Of the first kind of social activity nothing need here be said. 
The work is, or should be, sufficiently commended by its very 
nature. But as regards the second—do not forget that, pending 
the desired establishment of a thoroughly Socialist régzme, many 
Socialists seek, in the meanwhile, to bring about certain alleged 
reforms chiefly in the direction of collective ownership and 
administration, which may or may not be reasonable and 
desirable, and which deserve to be discussed on their merits, 
and to be supported if, on mature consideration, they approve 
themselves to the judgment of the Catholic voter. But 
remember also that, inasmuch as such administrative reforms 
are admittedly advocated by Socialists as instalments of their 
entire programme, or as steps towards its realization, the 
Catholic voter will do well to scrutinize each of them very 
carefully indeed, and to make himself acquainted with what 
leading Catholics may have written on the subject, before giving 
it his support. 

Do not mistake means for ends, or matters of particular 
expediency for matters of principle. For instance, to the 
question: “Is collective or public ownership of property 
desirable as a measure of social reform?” there is no simple 
answer, “ Yes” or “No.” Assuming—what it is by no means 
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always safe to assume—that no violation of justice is intended, 
it is a question not of principle but of expediency ; of a means 
to an end (viz., the general welfare of a country, or city, or 
borough, or village), not of an end in itself. The answer must 
needs be: “It depends on circumstances.” Private ownership 
of toothpicks is certainly desirable; public ownership of 
tramcars may possibly or even probably be desirable under 
certain circumstances; but no general principle, apart from 
carefully tested experience, will enable us to say where the line 
is to be drawn between toothpicks and tramcars. Apart from 
such carefully tested experience, one can only say that under 
certain circumstances, climatic, racial, political, social, and so 
forth, the public ownership and administration of some kinds of 
property may be expedient or even necessary for the public 
welfare. On this subject, as on others, it is well to beware of 
drawing general conclusions from particular premises, and very 
specially to beware of drawing, from the real or alleged success 
of this or that national or municipal undertaking, whether it 
be the German railway system or the water supply of London or 
Liverpool, the Socialist conclusion that a// kinds of property, 
or at least a// the “means of transit and production” must be 
held in common. Knightsbridge leads to Bristol, if you follow 
the road far enough; but if your business happens to lie in 
Kensington, the practical logic of common-sense does not 
compel you to go any further than your destination. 

Do not forget that, before giving your support to any 
measure for increasing the municipal responsibilities of ownership 
and administration, it is worth while to hear and consider both 
sides of the question. If you were to read books on one side 
only, for instance G. B. Shaw’s The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading, or Parsons’ The City for the People, you 
would probably be persuaded that the advantages are all on 
the side of an extension of municipal activity. But if you 
will consult a book or two on the other side, for instance, 
Towler’s Soctalism itn Local Government, or, better still, if 
you will read the excellent summary of the carefully- 
balanced Report on Public Ownership drawn up by the 
Committee appointed by the “ National Civic Federation” of 
the U.S.A.,! you will at least have discovered that there is a 
complex problem to be solved, and not merely a simple 
question to be answered. You will find, for instance, that com- 


' In the Encyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 1006. 
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parisons between private and public undertakings are often 
vitiated by the neglect to take account of inequalities in the 
conditions under which they were respectively carried out, or of 
divergent methods in the drawing up of the accounts. And 
you will also find the conviction expressed (by Mr. Towler and by 
men of experience whom he quotes) that the growing volume 
of municipal business tends to make the most capable business 
men increasingly unwilling to serve on city councils. On the 
other hand, the figures quoted in various comparative estimates 
of the expense to the public of public and private administra- 
tion of certain undertakings, throw little light on the rate of 
wages and on the conditions of employment, which is, for the 
social reformer, the point of chief interest. The matter might, 
indeed, seem to be one of indifference to Catholics as such; 
and it is chiefly because it is made a party question by 
Socialists that Catholic voters are here cautioned against 
forming hasty conclusions on a subject which is by no means 
so simple as many Socialists would have us to believe 

Do not forget that from the fact that a great industrial 
trust is a corporate undertaking, it by no means follows that 
it could therefore be as well managed by a City Council or a 
State Department as it is or may be under private control 
Official management tends to routine, and is, commonly speak- 
ing, far removed from the vigorous enterprize and initiative 
which have characterized the growth of these gigantic industrial 
concerns. The financial results to the wage-earners heretofore 
employed might not improbably be nothing short of disastrous 
if such a concern were “taken over,” even on the most equitable 
terms, by the State. Moreover, it is to be remembered that, 
unless any particular trust or combine is, or seriously threatens to 
become, a menace to the public welfare, the State has no right 
compulsorily to “take it over.” Except on clear grounds of 
public utility, the Government has no more right to compel a 
company, or trust, or combine to sell its business and its plant, 
than it has to compel me to sell my dog or my dog-cart. For 
these two reasons, viz., the doubtful results of State acquisition 
to the wage-earning class, and the question of fundamental 
justice which may be involved, a matter which might otherwise 
appear so entirely indifferent is commended to the earnest 
attention of Catholics who may perchance be disposed to go 
part of the way with Socialist social reformers. 

Do not forget, on the other hand, that the raising of wages 
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when they are too low for the decent maintenance of the worker 
and his family, the securing of healthful conditions of work, the 
due limitation of the hours of work and due restrictions on 
the industrial employment of women and of the young, and 
the placing of educational advantages beyond those of the 
elementary school within the reach of those among the children 
of the poor who may be capable of profiting by them, are 
reforms which, rightly understood, deserve the cordial sympathy 
of Catholics. The first three, at least, are specifically enumerated 
by Leo XIIL., and the last is in harmony with the practice of 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages. On the need of a 
“fourfold minimum” of wages, of leisure, of sanitation, and of 
education, Catholics have not needed to wait for the instruction 
and exhortation of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb (in the Intro- 
duction to their book on “Industrial Development.”) Never- 
theless, even with regard to these matters— 

Do not forget that a rise in average wages, if imposed by 
legislation, can hardly fail to cause a rise in prices ; and that a 
rise in the price of the commodities which he _ habitually 
consumes must partly, and might wholly, absorb the gain to the 
worker as expressed in terms of money. If a workman’s 
wage, for instance, were raised from 20s. to 25s., and if, con- 
currently with this enhancement of his wage, the price of the 
goods which he must buy were likewise raised by twenty-five 
per cent., his gain would be apparent but not real. And if 
prices were raised only ten per cent. or fifteen per cent., his 
gain, though not entirely offset, would plainly be less than at 
first sight it might have appeared to be.—This is said, not by 
way of depreciating the efforts of those who would wish to see 
a “minimum wage” established, but only by way of caution 
against the too easy belief that the establishment of a minimum 
wage, unless it were supplemented by legislation affecting—but 
not necessarily regulating—prices, would have all the good 
results which might at first sight be expected from such a 
measure. And legislation which would affect—even without 
regulating—prices, would involve considerations of extreme 
complexity, delicacy, and difficulty. It is, moreover, one thing 
to pass a law, and quite another thing to secure its dona fide 
observance if it should happen to run counter to powerful 
interests. 

The writer has by no means overlooked the fact that the 
proposals enumerated above leave untouched the crucial and 
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vital question of unemployment. This is a question on which 
a suggestion may be tentatively offered which, if taken into 
consideration and discussed, may possibly prove not unfruitful 
of results. There can be no doubt that the present prevalence 
of unemployment in the great cities of the United Kingdom is 
in large measure due to violent fluctuations of trade, as is 
patent even to the casual observer in the case of all industries 
dependent on or connected with shipping. Now what are the 
causes of these violent fluctuations of trade? They in their 
turn are in great measure to be ascribed to the root of all social 
disorders, viz., selfishness, in the form of a feverish desire to 
make money quickly. Thus, a prosperous trade or industry at 
once attracts capital. Over-production forthwith ensues, not in 
the sense that more things are made than are needed, but in the 
sense that more things are made than purchasers can be found 
for. Then comes the inevitable “slump.” Works must be shut 
down, or run short time, and thousands of men are thrown 
either entirely or partially out of work, not only in the trade 
immediately affected, but in other allied trades also. Is there, 
then, any remedy for this “vicious circle” of fluctuating 
business? Men will always be greedy and selfish; and even 
Christian principles will not prevent them from seeking a good 
investment. So the evil might well seem to be inevitable. But 
if we bear in mind two considerations, viz., (1) that prevention 
is better than cure, and that it is preferable to strike at the root 
of exorbitant gains, and check them at their source, rather than 
to endeavour to apply belated remedies to their evil results, 
and (2) that it is not less lawful to set a limit to profits or 
interest than (as was done or attempted in the Middle Ages) 
to regulate prices or wages in the interests of the community, 
we may well be led to ask: How if the State—for the general 
good and for the protection of the wage-earner and of 
persons of small means—were to limit the rate of interest 
or profit on invested capital, insisting that when the wet 
profits amounted to more than a certain percentage on the 
original outlay, the surplus should be devoted, in proportions 
to be determined, to a reserve fund, and to reduction of 
prices or increase of workmen’s wages, and should be subjected, 
moreover, to progressive taxation? The possibility of regu- 
lations of this kind seems to be at least suggested by the fact 
that precisely such rules are actually in force, under Act of 
Parliament, in the case of the Gas Companies which supply 
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various towns in England. The rules, it may be observed, put 
an effectual bar on what is known as “stock-watering.” It is 
precisely businesses that are conducted under regulations such 
as these that fluctuations are least sudden and violent,—in 
investment, production, prices, and employment.! 

In conclusion, the Catholic working man will do well, 
not merely to avoid fettering his liberty and wounding his 
conscience by membership in any Socialistic body, such as the 
S.D.F. or the I.L.P., but also to keep aloof from the poisonous 
atmosphere of the Socialist club or lecture-room, and the 
unhealthy pabulum of Socialist literature. As regards measures 
of Social Reform which he may be urged to support or on 
which his opinion may be asked, it is very much to be desired 
that help should be afforded him by the discussion of such 
matters in our Catholic Congresses and Conferences of various 
kinds, on which occasions it may be assumed that no resolution 
could be passed without protest that could in any degree 
endanger Catholic principles.’ 

HERBERT LUCAS 


' Leo XIII. (in the Encyclical Rerzm Novarum) has specified, as one of the 
radical causes of modern social evils, what he calls ‘‘ zsura vorax,’’ a term which, in 
the opinion of distinguished continental Catholic social reformers, must be taken to 
include, not merely usurious interest, justly so called, but ‘‘ exorbitant profits” of 
all kinds. Cf. Max Turmann, Le Développement du Catholicisme Social depuis 
VEncycligue Rerum Novarum, p. 156.) 

* One of the objects of the Catholic Social Guild is precisely the formation of 
Study-Clubs for working men by means of which a clear knowledge of the bearing of 
Catholic principles on modern social problems can be acquired. An interesting 
account of the formation and work of such a club is given in the Catholic Social Year 
Book for 1941, pp. 60 sqq. 
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In a Flotsam note contributed to the last number of this 
Review, the present writer ventured to utter a word of protest 
against the plague of Occultism which seems to have been 
settling down upon us of late years, a sure indication of the 
moral decadence of the age in which we live. As the illustration 
there given sufficiently showed, there is hardly any extravagance 
so ridiculous that it may not find its way into serious literature 
claiming to be respectfully treated as a contribution to psychic 
or scientific experience. Two conditions only seem to be 
required. The one is that the communication should in some 
vague way shelter itself under the name of mysticism ; the other 
that it should not be connected too closely with any definite 
creed, more especially that of the Catholic Church. Granted 
these two conditions, the more fantastic the jumble of fact and 
illusion, the more readily it will find acceptance with such 
fosterers of superstition as Mr. W. T. Stead and with the public 
to whom this kind of mental pabulum especially appeals. 
However regrettable this tendency may seem on its positive 
side, the negative and indirect effects are hardly less serious. 
We may deplore the nonsense disseminated and the credulity 
and loose thinking thus engendered, but there is perhaps equally 
grave reason for lamenting the discredit which is thrown upon 
rational psychical research, upon such sane studies, to take a 
single example, as the experience which has been so widely 
read during the last few months under the title of An Adventure. 
There is, so far as we can see, nothing morbid or dangerous or 
irreligious about such an investigation as this last, while there 
is ground to hope that by similar methods a strange psychic 
experience, which presented itself wholly unsought, may be made 
to yield most useful information regarding the tie which unites 
the spiritual and the bodily part of man. But spiritualism and 
magic belong to a wholly different order of ideas. They start 
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avowedly with just that form of communication with the world 
of spirits which the Catechism plainly if crudely denounces as 
“ dealing with the devil and superstitious practices.” It is barely 
possible to conceive in what way mankind could benefit by any 
knowledge obtained through this sort of occultism, and certainly 
there is nothing in the way of tangible results to show for all 
the necromancy and pretended intercourse with spirits, good 
and evil, which have gone on from the time of the Witch of 
Endor down to the present day. 

It is for this reason that we cannot but deplore the fact when 
we find in a recent issue of the Zzmes Literary Supplement, a 
review of two and a half columns devoted toa book on the 
Ceremonial of Magic. With the book itself, though we have 
looked through it carefully, we have little concern. One thing 
is certain, that there is absolutely nothing in the volume to call 
for so extensive a notice. From a religious point of view, it is 
harmless enough. As the author himself does not seem to 
treat the subject as a serious reality, it is not likely that ordinary 
readers will be carried away by any overwhelming desire to 
carry the ceremonial into practice. Again, when one finds it 
stated that we do not possess any letter of Charlemagne’s, and 
that it is not certain whether the Emperor could write, or again, 
when the mystic writer Molinos is described as a Jesuit, one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the erudition of the book is 
not of a very high order. Again, the whole work is curiously 
pretentious and turgid in style. The writer seems to find it 
impossible to say the simplest thing in ordinary, intelligible 
language. We are quite prepared to agree with many of his 
statements on the subject of magic and its professors, but we do 
not any the less feel that the phraseology he uses is stilted and 
ridiculous. It is as if something of the mumbo jumbo of the 
subject he is treating had transferred itself to the historian, and 
as if he wished to take advantage of it to persuade the ordinary 
reader that this atmosphere really veils mysteries which ought 
not to be approached too unceremoniously. For example, we 
find statements like the following. We perfectly agree with the 
sentiment, but the expression is surely absurd. 


As there is a door in the soul which opens on God, so there is 
another door which opens on the recremental deeps, and there is no 
doubt that the deeps come in when it is opened effectually. . . . The 
Pater noster, moreover, is worth all the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, 
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all the Commentary of Hierocles, and every oracle of Zoroaster, includ- 
ing the forged citations. And, in fine, I do not think that there is any 
power in the abyss, or any thrice-great Magus, or any sorcerer in final 
impenitence who has charm, talisman, or conjuration which would look 
in the face without perishing that one loving supplication: Custodi 
nos, Domine, ut pupillam ocult; sub umbra alarum tuarum protege nos. 

This is very true, no doubt, but surely the language is 
curiously inept. As is also the following: 


But unhappily this domain of enchantment is in all respects com- 
parable to the gold of Faerie, which is presumably its medium of 
exchange. It cannot withstand daylight, the test of the human eye, or 
the scale of reason. When these are applied its paradox becomes an 
anticlimax, its antithesis ludicrous; its contradictions are without 
genius ; its mathematical marvels end in a verbal quibble, its elixirs 
fail even as purges, its transmutations do not need exposure at the 
assayer’s hands, its marvel-working words prove barbarous mutilation 
of dead languages and are impotent from the moment they are under- 
stood ; separated friends and even planetary intelligences must not be 
seized by the skirts, for they are apt to desert their draperies and these 
are not like the mantle of Elijah.” 


But, as already stated, we have little concern with Mr. Waite’s 
last piece of book-making, which is not likely to find its way 
into many hands or to evoke any disastrous enthusiasms in 
those who read it. Much more regrettable is the review devoted 
to it in the Zzmes Literary Supplement, the tone and purport of 
which may be very well illustrated by the following extract, 
upon which we propose to offer a few comments. 


And as Mr. Waite points out, the spheres of “ White ” and “ Black ” 
Magic overlap, because, in practice, the former achieved good by means 
of evil instruments (as when a church was built by a horde of unwilling 
devils) whereas the latter often performed innocuous tasks by innocent 
means. But the vital distinction does not depend, as he seems to 
believe, on considerations of means and end. For all practical 
purposes, as is clear enough from the records of witchcraft trials, it is 
a question of the difference between authorized and unauthorized 
magic ; between occult processes of which the Medizval Church did not 
disapprove and those of which she disapproved as an infringement of her 
Divine right to coerce demons for her own sole benefit. The discovery 
of buried treasures was at all times an important part of the magician’s 
business. If the sorcerer engaged in this business for his own benefit, 
it was a case of black magic and punishable as such by the stake. 

1 Waite, 7he Book of Ceremonial Magic, p. xxviii. 

2 Jbid. p. 4. 
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But if—as often happened—he obtained the consent of some ecclesi- 
astical dignitary to the experiment on condition that the whole of the 
proceeds (deducting what may be called his commission) went into the 
coffers of the Church, it was a case of white magic, and as such praise- 
worthy. More than one of the Popes dabbled in the black art (which 
became white as white could be in his sanctified hands) and was not 
blamed for it in his lifetime—though, to be sure, his reputation suffered 
in after ages. The alien Pope forced on Rome by the Emperor’s 
power at the close of the tenth century when the whole of Christendom 
was expecting the end of the world, was thought in subsequent centuries 
to be the greatest magician who ever wore the Triple Crown. His 

“ progressive promotion from Rheims to Ravenna and from Ravenna to 

Rome had been foretold by a verse of diabolical ingenuity— 
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Scandit ad R Gerbertus ad R post Papa vigens R— 





and it was only to be expected that he would scandalize even the 
tolerant aristocracy of Rome by his intrigues with demons when, under 
the title of Sylvester II., he became the third Otho’s dme damnée in the 
eyes of all Italy. But other Popes followed his example part of the 
way, and the list of Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots who 




















were interested in magic would fill a folio page. Heresy was the 
unpardonable sin in the eyes of the Medizval Church, which was 
infinitely tolerant as regards offences against discipline or morality. 
And the sorcerer was adjudged guilty of heresy—but only if he 
practised his art without her authority and connivance. 


Now it seems fair to judge the importance of an insinuation 
of this kind by the reliability of the one definite instance 
adduced in support of it. The writer, it is true, refers vaguely 
to many examples of ecclesiastical dignitaries who were willing 
to acquire treasure by the use of any kind of magic whatever, 
black or white, but he tells us nothing definite on the subject, 
and certainly the facts cannot be said to be notorious in history. 
The one definite instance that he quotes of an exalted ecclesi- 
astic dabbling in magic is the case of Pope Sylvester I1.(Gerbert), 
and if on the one hand he seems to allow by referring to this 
story as the talk of “subsequent centuries” that the Pope’s con- 
temporaries knew nothing about it, he takes back any doubt 
implied in such a concession by declaring that many other 
Pontiffs “followed his example.” If Gerbert himself did not 
deal in magic, it is obvious that he can have set no example 
for others to follow. Moreover, the Zzmes reviewer clearly 
implies that the Church in a later age, while accepting the 
fact of Gerbert’s necromancy, called it white magic, and passed 
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no condemnation upon it. It seems worth while, then, to 
devote a little space to this notorious example of Papal 
sanction of the sorcerer’s arts, the more so perhaps that, for 
some reason unexplained, English writers have contributed 
more than any others to the diffusion of the legend in its 
more aggravated form. The worst offender, though probably 
writing in all good faith according to the credulous ideas 
of the age in which he lived, was the well-known English 
historian, William of Malmesbury, who lived in the first half of 
the twelfth century, more than a hundred years after Gerbert’s 
death. William of Malmesbury’s narration is so characteristic 
of the age in which it was written and throws so much light 
indirectly upon the generation of such legends that at the risk 
of rather long quotations, it will be better, where possible, to 
keep to his actual words. 

Gerbert, Malmesbury tells us, and in this he seems to be 
already following legendary sources, was a monk of Fleury, who, 
growing tired of religious discipline, and ambitious to acquire 
knowledge, ran away from his monastery and made his way to 
Spain. There, under Saracen teachers, he learnt arithmetic, 
astronomy, music, geometry, and also augury, necromancy and 
magic generally. Now, the master to whom he attached 
himself had a book of magical lore containing the most profound 
secrets of the black art, which he could not by any entreaties or 
inducements be persuaded to part with. Gerbert, accordingly, 
made love to the magician’s daughter, and by her means 
contrived to make the old man drunk, and then to steal the 
precious volume from under his pillow. When the Saracen 
discovered his loss and found that his pupil had fled, he at once 
set out in pursuit, using his magical knowledge to ascertain the 
direction of his flight. But Gerbert also, by means of unholy 
arts, learned that he was being pursued, and to escape, hid 
himself between air and water under the beams of a wooden 
bridge. He avoided detection for the time being, but he was 
afterwards stopped by coming to the sea, which he had no 
means of crossing. Thereupon, in despair, he invoked the 
devil, and upon condition that he was carried safely across the 
water, agreed to become the devil's man, doing him homage in 
due feudal form. In this way he got back to his own country, 
and began the remarkable career which Malmesbury details at 
length. 

But before proceeding further, Malmesbury inserts the 
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following note, highly characteristic of the writer and of the 
tone of mind of the age in which he lived : 


Perhaps [he says] someone may think that this is but a vulgar 
fiction, because the common people often attack the reputation of the 
learned accusing of dealing with the devil any one who excels in his 
art. I, however, am convinced of his impiety by the thought of his 
unheard-of death. For why should he, on his death-bed, as we shall 
relate hereafter, have caused his own body to be chopped up, if he had 
not been conscious of some unprecedented crime? For this cause, 
in an old book which fell into my hands, in which all the names of 
the Popes are written, with the years of their reign, I saw these words : 
Sylvester, qui et Gerbertus, annos quatuor, mensem unum, dies decem: hic 
lurpiter vitam suam finivit) 


After this Malmesbury proceeds to tell his readers how 
Gerbert returned to Gaul and became a most famous professor, 
having many illustrious men among his pupils. So far as the 
general outlines of the history are concerned, Malmesbury’s 
account is fairly correct. It is quite true that he became 
successively Archbishop of Rheims and of Ravenna, and that 
it was mainly due to the influence of his former pupil, the 
Emperor Otto III., that he succeeded Gregory V. in the chair 
of St. Peter. Again, it is highly probable that Gerbert did 
derive his abacus, or calculating tablet, from the Arabs, through 
the Saracens in Spain, and we have satisfactory evidence that 
he was the most remarkable mathematician of his time. Once 
more as Gerbert in two of his letters® speaks of the organs he 
had built, there may very probably be foundation for what 
Malmesbury tells us about his marvellous “hydraulic organs in 
which, after a wonderful fashion, by the violence of heated 
water, the wind emerging fills the concavity of the instrument, 
and brazen pipes emit modulated sounds through surfaces 
perforated with many holes.” But the two special stories which 
the historian recounts to illustrate the Pope’s unholy knowledge 
of magic bear every sign of having been derived, with the 
Spanish episode already summarized, from some collection or 


1 ** Sylvester, who was also called Gerbert, [reigned] four years, one month, and 
ten days. This man ended his life infamously." (Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, 
Stevenson’s Translation, §§ 167—168.) It seems clear that the chance occurrence of 
some phrase like this in an anonymous summary of papal history made sufficient 
impression on the chronicler to induce him to accept a portentously improbable 
legend which his common sense would otherwise have rejected. 

2 Pp. 70 and 91. 
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treasure-house of stories such as we find in the later Gesta 
Romanorum. Collections of this kind were familiar to all 
epochs, and despite their Christian colouring they commonly 
contain about the same admixture of fiction with the real 
names and facts of history as we find in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. Be this as it may, here is Malmesbury’s version of the 
two stories in question : 


The Treasures of Octavian. There was in the Campus Martius near 
Rome, a statue whether of bronze or iron I do not know, with the 
index finger of its right hand extended and an inscription on its fore- 
head “Strike here.” Men of earlier ages had understood that they 
would there find a treasure and had battered the innocent statue with 
axes. But Gerbert, perceiving their mistake, gave to the inscription a 
very different meaning. At mid-day, when the sun was in the centre 
of the heavens, he noted the spot where the shadow of the finger fell 
and there set up a stick. Then, when night fell, with one attendant to 
bear a light, he came to the spot. There he broke open the ground 
by his wonted enchantments, and disclosed a broad entrance to their 
approach. ‘They see a vast palace with golden walls, golden ceiling, 
all of gold; golden knights playing with golden dice, a king of gold 
feasting with a queen fashioned of the same metal, with food before 
them and attendants standing by, goblets of great weight and price 
in which the skill of the workman outdid nature. Within, a carbuncle 
dispelled the shades of night. In the opposite corner stood a boy, 
bow in hand, with arrow pointed and string stretched. Yet they could 
touch nothing, for the moment one put out his hand to touch anything, 
all the statues seemed to rush forward and to attack the presumptuous 
man. Gerbert in fear repressed his desires, but the boy could not refrain 
from snatching up a golden knife of marvellous workmanship. Instantly 
all the statues rose, the boy let go his arrow into the carbuncle, and all 
was dark. And had they not fled they would both have perished there. It 
is the common opinion that Gerbert had prepared it all by his diabolical 
art.4 


What object Gerbert could have had in preparing such a 
demonstration to strike terror into the solitary youth who 
accompanied him, Malmesbury does not suggest. The second 
story has a much more immediate bearing upon the legendary 
history of the Pontiff, and runs as follows : 


The Speaking Head. Gerbert, they say, fashioned the head of a 
statue under a certain aspect of the stars—that is just at the time when 
all the planets were about to begin their course. It would not speak 


1 Jbid. § 170. 
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except when questioned, but would truly answer “ Yes” or “No.” For 
instance Gerbert asked it ‘Shall I be Pope?” “Yes.” ‘Shall I die 
before I sing Mass in Jerusalem?” “No.” And with that ambiguous 
reply they say that he was deceived, so that he might take no thought 
of repentance while he flattered himself with the hope of a long life. 
For when would he think of going to Jerusalem only to hasten his 
death? But he did not perceive that there was in Rome a church 
called Jerusalem (that is visto pacis, because whoever fled to it, of 
whatever crime he was accused, found help). There the Pope sings 
Mass on three Sundays of the year, which are called Statio ad Jerusalem. 
Wherefore as, on one of these, Gerbert was preparing himself for the 
Mass, he felt a sudden sickness, and as it increased he lay down. He 
consulted the statue and learned at once his mistake and his death. 
Calling, therefore, the Cardinals together, he long deplored his crimes, 
and then in his madness—for his reason was dulled with pain—ordered 
his body to be cut limb from limb and cast into the street, saying : “ Let 
him have the use of my limbs who received homage from them, for my 
soul never loved that oath or rather sacrilege.” 


These are then, practically speaking, the only charges of 
necromancy alleged against Pope Sylvester II. It is upon just 
this evidence that the Middle Ages declared him to be a 
magician, and the uncritical chroniclers of later times the devout 
as well as the irreligious, were content to pronounce judgment 
against him without further enquiry. But what in fact is the 
verdict of the scientific historian of the present day? Is there 
the slightest inclination to concur with what is plainly the 
opinion of the Zzmes reviewer, that Pope Sylvester did busy 
himself with the black art, and that, so far as he knew how, he 
invoked the spirits of evil to promote his ambitious schemes ? 

To discuss the career of Gerbert, who was perhaps, as a man 
of intellect, if not as a prelate and a statesman, the greatest 
pontiff who ruled the Church from the time of Gregory the Great 
to that of St. Gregory VII. would be impossible here. We can 
only refer our readers to the admirable account of him given in 
the fourth and fifth volumes of Father Mann’s recently published 
Lives of the Popes. Be it sufficient to say here, that, so far as 
we are aware, there is not a single historian of any standing, 
whether his sympathies be Roman or anti-Roman, who attaches 
the least importance to the legends of Pope Sylvester’s magical 
practices. The whole of this mythology, as Bishop Stubbs 
suggests, is probably to be regarded as no more than “the 
tribute which superstitious ignorance pays to genius or unex- 
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pected success in life.” No one is less likely to be prejudiced 
in favour of any representative of the Papacy than the German 
historian Gregorovius. Now Gregorovius says: 


A German and a: Frenchman swept away the barbarism which so 
long prevailed at the Lateran. Gerbert in Rome is likea solitary torch 
in the darkness of the night. The century of grossest ignorance closed 
strangely enough with the appearance of a renowned genius. . . . But 
Rome can merely claim the honour of having served as the scene of his 
studies which have met with no response. If the Romans noticed their 
aged Pope watching the stars from his observatory in a tower of the 
Lateran, or surrounded in his study by parchments and drawing 
geometrical figures, designing a sundial with his own hand or studying 
astronomy on a globe covered with horse’s skin, they probably believed 
him in league with the devil.” 


Professor Déllinger, as is well-known, included the legend 
of Gerbert’s necromancy in his volume of Papst-fabeln, and it 
is to be noted that in the second edition of that work, published 
after the author’s death, the historian had apparently seen no 
reason to modify in any way the favourable judgment which he 
had originally pronounced. It would be ridiculous to multiply 
testimonies upon a point so generally accepted. Writers, no 
doubt, there have been who have severely criticized certain 
incidents in his career as an ecclesiastic and a statesman, but 
all are agreed, save apparently the 7zmes reviewer, in dismissing 
the charge of dabbling in the black arts, as a matter unworthy 
of serious discussion. The majority seem disposed to agree in 
the high eulogy pronounced by M. Julien Havet, the editor of 
the standard edition of Gerbert’s letters : 


Gerbert has been very differently judged. In the Middle Ages 
legend represented him as an adept in Mohammedan necromancy or 
sorcerer, a limb of the fiend (suppét du diable). Among modern writers 
some have done him justice, others have taken pleasure in repeating 
the old accusations of intrigue, duplicity, and treachery . . 

The fact is that in all the offices which he successively held, I do not 
believe that it would be possible to instance a single act done by his 
authority or due to his influence which was dictated by any other 
motive than a sense of duty, by zeal for justice, or by solicitude for the 
public welfare. Could we find higher praise to give to a prelate, who 
was at once Supreme Pontiff and the favourite of an Emperor ?# 

1 William of Malmesbury, Rolls Series, Preface to vol. ii. p. Ixviii. 

2 History of the City of Rome, (Eng. Trans.), iii, 511. 

3 Julien Havet, Ze/tres de Gerbert, p. xxxviii. 
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But how, it may be asked, can legend have attached such a 
reputation so persistently to an able and high-minded Pontiff, 
if there were no sort of foundation for this suspicion of magical 
practices? We may answer that quite sufficient foundation is 
provided by the simple and unquestioned fact that Gerbert 
in his professorial days had acquired a great reputation for 
experimental science. It will be remembered that some 
centuries later, not only was Friar Roger Bacon denounced for 
his supposed communications with the evil one, but even 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, the holy Dominican, who had 
St. Thomas Aquinas for his pupil, has given his name to a whole 
flood of unsavoury literature, Le Grand Albert, Le Petit Albert, 
&c., of a more or less magical character. In Gerbert’s case we 
have also the additional circumstance that in all probability his 
arithmetical studies, as is proved by the figures which he used, 
were stimulated by some acquaintance, possibly at second or 
third hand, with works of Saracen origin. Again, Gerbert as a 
man of low birth who had gradually climbed his way upwards, 
and had become the favourite and counsellor of the Emperor, 
was bound to have many enemies. The earliest suggestion of 
magical practices comes, so far as we know, from Cardinal 
Benno, the supporter of the anti-Pope, Clement III. (Guibert), 
who in the crisis of the violent attacks upon St. Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand), wrote a Life of that Pontiff, accusing him also of 
magical arts, and trying to make out that such unholy practices 
and compacts with the evil one, had become a tradition in the 
Papacy since the low-born Gerbert had introduced these evil 
ways. It is likely enough that the legend began with some 
malicious insinuation of this kind on the part of Benno. But 
there must have been other elements that aided in the full 
development of the legend, not the least important of which 
was probably the mysterious line: 


Scandit ab R Gerbertus in R, post papa vigens R. 


We first hear of this supposed oracle from Helgald, who 
wrote about the year 1050, less than fifty years after Gerbert’s 
death, and who tells us that the verse was a jeu d’esprit of 
Gerbert himself, playing on the letter R.! It is, perhaps, not 
wonderful that the precise point of the jest was misconceived. 

1 “© Inter coetera de se laetus et hilaris in R littera lusit ‘ Scandit ab R, &c.’” 


See Roland Allen in English Historical Review, October, 1892, to whose excellent 
essay we are much indebted in this paper. 
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In any case, the idea of an oracle is only a step removed from 
this sort of conundrum, and an oracular utterance of any kind 
brings us into close contact with the powers of evil. There is 
also considerable probability in the suggestion that Gerbert has 
had attached to his name stories which originally were either 
consciously works of fiction, or belonged to some other 
personality. Bishop Stubbs, for example, shows very good 
reason for believing that there was a confusion in Malmesbury’s 
mind, as also in that of another English writer, William Godel, 
between Gerbert and a far less reputable Pontiff, the anti-Pope, 
John XVI. _ It is certain that in some details both Malmesbury 
and Godel have confused the two, why not also in this? 
Moreover, we have further confirmation in the fact that in a 
curious fourteenth century English poem, the greater part of the 
legend of Pope Sylvester II., is told of another Pope who is 
called Celestin. The poem has been edited by Dr. Horstman 
in the periodical Ang/ia of Halle." A few specimens may be 
acceptable on account of its connection with the. subject, but 
the verse itself is wretched doggerel. This is how the poet 
describes the promise made by the devil in return for 
“Celestine’s ” undertaking to serve him as his vassal. 


I shall be by thee both early and late 

So that sickness shall thee not take, 

From death thou shall right well escape, 

More and less, 

Until thou in the chapel of Jerusalem have sungen a Messe. 
He said: “that shall never betide 

Into that land will I never ride 

Ne further seek on no side, 

If that I may.” 

“Then shalt thou live,” the devil said, “till doomsday.” 


When “Celestine” is on the point of death the demons 
come from Hell to claim their bargain. 


So thick the devils came from hell 

That no tongue ne might them tell 

Fire and brimstone from them fell 

With stink of might ; 

The bright sun withdrew and gave no light. 


But Celestine repents. 


The Pope kneeled down on the stone 
The blood burst through flesh and bone 


1 Vol. ii. 1878. 
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Wringing his hands he made his mone 
And wept well sore 
And prayed that Jesu should him save ; if his will wore. 


Even more potent is his prayer to our Lady, which is thus 
worded : 
Queen of heaven, I pray with cheer 
To your son make for me your prayer 
As he bought us well dear, 


Upon the crois, 
If that it were his will, to hear my voice. 


In return for this anguish of repentance the powers of 
Heaven intervene and Satan is defrauded of his bargain. Though 
the Pope’s body is torn to pieces and left to the fiends to bear 
away, his soul is saved. 


Lastly, it is very important to notice that this anguish of 
repentance is present in every form of the legend. Nothing 
could be more untrue, so far at least as the legend of Sylvester II. 
is concerned, than the insinuation that magic used by a Pope 
for his own purposes at once becomes white magic and is 
accounted innocent of all offence. The supposed necromancy 
of Gerbert is everywhere represented as a crime of the deepest 
dye. This aspect of the case is curiously emphasized by the 
existence as late as the end of the sixteenth century of an 
inscription which was visible to all not only at the Basilica of 
the Holy Cross (or Jerusalem), where the Pope is supposed by 
the legend to have died immediately after singing Mass, but 
also by a duplicate of the same in the Church of St. John 
Lateran, where he was buried. Montaigne, in the Diary of his 
tour in Italy remarks: 


I do not know why some people are so scandalized when they find 
accusations freely levelled at the life of some particular prelate, who is 
a public character and known to everyone, for both at St. John Lateran 
and at the Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem I saw the history of 
Pope Sylvester II. written up in a most conspicuous place, and it is the 
most discreditable story you can think of. 

The existence of the duplicate of this inscription has been 


disputed, but the description of Rome by N. Muffel in the 
fifteenth century seems to support Montaigne’s statement, even 


1. ** Qui est la plus injurieuse qui se puisse imaginer.’’ (D’Ancona, Giornale del 
Viaggio di Michele de Montaigne, Ed. 1889, p. 297.) 
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though there was another inscription at the Lateran concerning 
Sylvester II. which is still to be seen there to this day. The 
inscription which undoubtedly existed in the Church of Santa 
Croce, and most probably in substantially identical terms at the 
Lateran also, was to the following effect : 


In the year of our Lord MIII., in the time of Otto ITI., Sylvester, 
the second Pope of that name, who had previously been Otto’s tutor, 
not having, it seems, obtained the Papacy by rightful means, after 
receiving warning from a spirit that he would die on the day that he 
came to Jerusalem, though he failed to understand that this sanctuary 
here was a second Jerusalem, in the fifth year of his pontificate, on the 
day determined, while offering here the Holy Sacrifice, died on that 
same day. But by the Divine grace, before the Communion, when he 
understood that he was near the point of death, he, on account of his 
worthy penance and his tears and the holiness of the place, was 
brought back, as we may piously believe, to the state of salvation. For 
after the Mass was ended, after disclosing to the people his crimes, 
and after giving directions that in punishment of these said crimes his 
lifeless body should be dragged by wild horses in any direction 
through the city, and should be left unburied, unless God in His mercy 
should otherwise dispose, when the horses, after careering far and wide, 
came to a standstill within the temple of the Lateran, he was buried 
in that spot by Otto. And Sergius IV., his successor, afterwards 
adorned his tomb in more seemly wise.! 


No one could possibly say in the presence of such an inscrip- 
tion that the necromancy of Pope Sylvester was in any sense 
condoned and presented to the people as free from sin. Of 
course this inscription was of late date and founded entirely upon 
the legend. The other inscription, which, as just stated, still 
exists at the Lateran, is a serious historical document. Anti- 
quaries are agreed that it is a copy probably of that which 
originally was engraved on the tomb itself. This certainly 
cannot be the inscription referred to by Montaigne, for no one 
could describe it as /a plus tnjurieuse qui se puisse tmaginer. It 
contains of course no reference to the legend of Sylvester’s 
magical arts, but describes him to us as in the opinion of his 
successor he really was. The verdict which it pronounces has 
been of late more and more fully justified by all historians who 
have seriously investigated the question. 

1 Graf, Miti, Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio Evo, ii. p. 31. Like every 
other scholar Graf ridicules the idea of these supposed magical practices of Gerbert 
being anything more than a myth (/did. pp. I—75). 
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This spot will yield up the remains of Sylvester 
When the Lord cometh at the last trump 
This famous man was given to the world by a most learned virgin 
And the seven-hilled city of Romulus head of all the world. 
At first Gerbert was deemed worthy to rule 
The Metropolis of Rheims, filling a Frankish See, 
And later to acquire the chief sway 
For the noble city of Ravenna, thus waxing powerful. 
After a year under an altered name, he acquired Rome 
And became the new Shepherd of the world. 
He to whom this loyal and friendly mind was all to dear— 
Otto third Caesar of the name—has raised this tomb. 
Each of the two sheds lustre on the age by his conspicuous virtue 
and wisdom 
The whole age rejoiced and every guilty thing was shattered, 
Like the Apostolic Bearer of the keys he gained a place in Heaven, 
Having thrice been chosen to fill his place on earth. 
After filling the See of Peter for the space of five years, 
Death carried him into eternity 
The world was stupified by the loss of its peace, 
And wavering unlearned its repose and the triumphs of the 





Church. 
Sergius the priest, his successor, had adorned this humble tomb 
With gentle piety and as a sign of love. 

Thou who mays’t chance to turn thy gaze upon his tomb 
Pronounce the prayer: “ Almighty God have mercy on him.” 
He died in the year of our Lord’s Incarnation 1003, in the first 

indiction, 
On the twelfth day of the month of May.? 


There is no word here of any dismemberment of the body of 
Pope Sylvester. Indeed, the first lines imply the contrary. And if 
any further proof were needed of the utterly mythical character 
of the legend which represented the self-imposed sentence of 
mutilation the condition by which the compact with the devil 
was set at nought, we are told that in the course of some neces- 
sary repairs in 1648 the tomb of Gerbert was opened. Canon 
Cesare Raspo, who was present, asserts that the body of Gerbert 
was found complete, dressed in full pontificals with ring and 
crozier, though on exposure to the air it at once fell into dust, 


1 These two lines are certainly a puzzle. History records nothing of this 
doctissima virgo who was Gerbert’s mother. But the text, as shown by Gregorovius 
and Roland Allen, p. 668, is quite clear. 

2 Gregorius, 7%e Tombs of the Popes, translated by R, W. Seton-Watson, p. 34. 
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emitting a sweet perfume, due no doubt to the spices with which 
it had been embalmed. 

As for the attitude of the Church towards magic in general, 
whether black or white, we cannot conclude this article better 
than by quoting the following words from the article on Occult 
Arts which Dr. Arendzen has contributed to the last published 
volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Magic as a practice finds no place in Christianity, though the belief 
in the reality of magical powers has been held by Christians, and indi- 
vidual Christians have been given to the practice. .. . 

Catholic theology defines magic as the art of performing actions 
beyond the power of man with the aid of powers other than the 
divine, and condemns it and every attempt at it as a grievous sin 
against the virtue of religion, because all magical performances, if 
undertaken seriously, are based upon the expectation of interference 
by demons or lost souls. Even if undertaken out of curiosity, the 
performance of a magical ceremony is sinful, as it either proves a 
lack of faith or is a vain repetition. The Catholic Church admits in 
principle the possibility of interference in the course of nature by spirits 
other than God, whether good or evil, but never without God’s 
permission. As to the frequency of such interference, especially by 
malignant agencies at the request of man, she observes the utmost 


reserve. 


It will be noticed that there is no suggestion here of any 
distinction between white and black magic, and, so far as we 
are aware, this language represents faithfully the opinion of all 
approved moral teachers who have written upon the subject 


within the Catholic Church. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 











Giuseppina. 


— 


IN all Solaro there was no more delightful girl than ’Seppina. 
There were many more beautiful and less unspoilt, many more 
ambitious and less characteristic of the true contadina, many of 
whom strangers might take notice, but none more likely than 
she to be asked in marriage by the young men of the place. 

Giuseppina was spontaneous, vigorous, and unwearied, always 
happy and irrepressibly tuneful over her work. It was a treat 
to see her discard the ladder and pursue her own familiar way 
amid the branches of a medlar tree, singing at the top of an 
untrained contralto voice, as she stretched and leaned and bent 
and twisted, filling her apron or a basket with the fruit. Nothing 
cared ’Seppina for the exhibition of her red-ringed stockings. 

There was something delightful about her vigour at the 
washing trough. She mastered the heavy masses of linen 
lying in the cold water with a skilful zest that had all the 
appearance of play. She would stand on the step beside the 
well-head, shaded from the sun by a large elder tree, dragging, 
rubbing, and rolling on the inclined side of the great stone 
trough before her, and piling the linen round its edge in hard 
wet rolls that banked up presently like walls. Away under the 
boughs of the samdéuco,) at the Villa Tragara, she caught a 
glimpse of crimson roses and of serried lines of dazzling lilies 
shining against the golden-green vistas of vine. A bucket with 
a long rope stood in the corti/e where she worked, and every 
now and again ’Seppina left the washing, threw back the lid of 
the well and leant over, laughing, before she cast down for fresh 
water, seeing her head and shoulders mirrored below in the 
cisterno. Perhaps something dark and sinuous glided across 
the sun-lit space, and ’Seppina saw the eel that had lived in the 
Sindaco's reservoir to keep the water pure ever since her grand- 
father had caught it in the river. 

There had been a long drought through the summer, but 


1 Elderberry. 
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the Szxdaco’s well never failed. Even after the public cisterns 
were exhausted the neighbours continued to draw there without 
stint, and Giuseppina often hauled up the bucket to give a 
crowd of children idling there around her, the wherewithal to 
wash or drink. Sometimes lifting up the pail like a gigantic 
beaker in two brown outspread hands, she took a long, refresh- 
ing draught herself, for the day was torrid. 

3ut she was only a piccola ragazza‘ as yet, a young thing of 
twelve or fourteen, and when the /avandaia? returned, after the 
mid-day interval, “Seppina relinquished the washing into her 
rightful hands, and betook herself to other tasks. 

In the hottest part of the day she sat under the terrace with 
Carmela, knitted stockings for the Padrona,or spun. There 
was always a lot of hemp to be spinning when one had nothing 
else to do. ’Seppina was as deft as anybody in wrapping the 
fleecy cloud round the distaff and starting the thread. The 
distaff, a stout piece of bamboo split into six for a certain 
distance of its length, having these segments stretched apart by 
short pieces of wood, then looked like a large cocoon on a 
frame. ‘Seppina took a spindle, and catching a few strands of 
the hemp where it was thinnest by the hook, wetted the thumb 
and finger of her right hand, ran the reel up the length of her 
thigh, and then let it drop, giddy and dancing as the thread 
came like a spider’s line at her magic touch. Higher and 
higher she lifted the distaff, throwing out the stout, firm ji/o. 
It was an action full of grace, displaying the arms and the 
shapely breast to perfection. Every now and again she allowed 
the reel to wind in the entire length of thread and then started 
it whirling again, dipping her fingers afresh in the water and 
pulling at the unravelled hemp. All this seemed like the 
accompaniment to the gay chatter she kept up with Carmela. 

The two girls laughed and chatted with inexhaustible 
energy, and often attracted quite a gathering of neighbours. 

Giuseppina was very brown, “era, nera,” as her mother 
said, with hair whose chief beauty was the dense, classic line in 
which it grew along her brow and temples. She wore it knotted 
on the top of her head. Her face was a perfect oval, and her 
eyes were frank and lively. Sometimes her lashes were 
shadowed on the golden-brown pupils. Her dress was usually 
of some hard-wearing stuff with a stripe or check of the most 


1 Young girl. 2 Washerwoman. 
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inharmonious colours. It was destitute of all relief or trimming 
even at her brown throat, and her round arms were bare below 
the long frills at her elbows. Sometimes she wore a long 
frilled apron of the same stuff as her dress. No matter how 
simple or how common the material might be, there was some- 
thing about ’Seppina’s clothes typical of herself. They exactiy 
suited the work she had to do, and were appropriate to all the 
occasions of her week-day life. They became her, in their 
peasant way, and left her unfettered to bring all her natural 
energy to bear upon her many tasks. She was strong and 
supple, excellently upright, and very slow to tire. 

Giuseppina was one of a numerous family. There were 
Teresa, younger than herself but exactly like her, Gelsamine 
the baby, Diomira, Giorgio, Salvatore, Michele, and poor 
Tommaso, the deaf mute, also crippled, who spent his days 
trying to draw like the artist forestiert, with a paralytic hand. 
Donna Vincenzina was the hearty, indefatigable wife of Gaetano, 
the village cobbler, the father of this hopeful eight. Her days 
were not so taken up with housework and the children that she 
could not find ample time to crochet miles of lace and edging, 
embroider yards of linen, amass piles of biscuit-coloured home- 
spun, and generally lay the foundations of the four wedding 
outfits which would one day enhance her daughters’ chances 
with the young men of the place. 

In the meantime the whole family went bareheaded, and 
more often than not barefoot, and worked from dawn to sunset 
like everybody else. They were no poorer and no richer than 
their neighbours, but in the simple life of Solaro all dressed and 
ate and worked alike. Many a woman whose dress was worn 
and faded, whose feet were covered in the summer’s dust, whose 
hands were prematurely gnarled, and whose unkempt hair was 
always topped by the twisted kerchief that served as a pad 
for the support of whatever she had to carry—a water-keg, 
a truss of straw, or even a piece of furniture—returned to a 
dwelling whose cleanliness, daintiness, and peasant prosperity 
made her look a most incongruous mistress. 

Giuseppina earned a lira' a day at the house of the 
Sindaco. 

The Villa Tragara lay some distance away from that part 
of the village where the cobbler lived, so Tommaso came every 


* Tenpence, the Italian franc. 
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evening to fetch his sister home. So soon as the stupendous 
glory of the sunset died away, and the last flush faded over 
the sea, night came on apace and the lanes were very dark. 
Had the slightest necessity existed, however, for this solicitude, 
the poor shuffling cripple would have been but little protection 
for ’Seppina. He was an ungainly fellow of eighteen, wholly 
weak and useless. Yet the suggestion of imbecility about him 
which arose from his total deafness and his uncouth efforts to 
speak, was belied by the happy interest with which everything 
inspired him, by his vehement anxiety to show he understood, 
and by the bright intelligence imprisoned in his eyes. More- 
over, Tommaso possessed a gift denied to most others in Solaro. 
He was a true artist—so far as joy in instinctive perception of 
the beauties of his native place could make him. Familiarity 
and the good balance of physical powers robbed most of the 
villagers of any aesthetic pleasure in their vines and figs, in the 
sunshine, or the soft trembling of the summer lightning behind 
diaphanous veils in the sky. A heavy autumn shower which 
filled Tommaso with delight in the gleam, the scent, and the 
freshness, only bade them hope for the swelling of the olives. 
The lad derived unfailing pleasure from his efforts to draw, and 
he never found himself without a rough piece of cardboard, a 
pencil, or some paints with which to attempt the most ambitious 
subjects. 

He never achieved anything remotely like success. His 
pictures were laughable and gaudy, and bore the least possible 
resemblance to whatever scene or object they might have been 
intended to portray. Yet they always delighted him, and he 
ran no risk of disillusionment from the criticism of others. 
Few in Solaro had any eyes for pictures. Giuseppina took a 
lively pleasure in his pleasure, and never discriminated between 
her pride in Tommaso for his unconscious bravery, and 
Tommaso’s pride in her appreciation. 

Don Alessandro, the Szudaco, to whose house the poor, 
awkward youth invariably conveyed his perpetrations, tried to 
hope that with time, despite paralysis, such perseverance and 
enthusiasm would reward themselves and enable Tommaso to 
produce something recognizable. But the lad had never received 
the benefit of an hour’s schooling in his life, and the utter 
crudity of his perspective, the initial faultiness of his observa- 
tion, and his satisfaction with his work, even more than the 
unavoidable poverty of his execution, went to prove that the 
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love of beauty without the training of the mind is not sufficient 
in itself to make an artist. 

There was something painfully pathetic about the way 
Tommaso would watch an artist at his easel by the roadside, 
and, suddenly fired with enthusiasm, would hurry away to the 
best of his poor power, fetch his rubbishy materials, and return- 
ing, settle down in comradeship to paint the same scene for 
himself, unabashed and unsuspecting. 

It never seemed possible that Tommaso should do a stroke 
of work. He lived on the family bounty, and repaid the rough 
kindliness of his mother, and his father’s undemonstrative com- 
passion, by fidelity to the few little duties it pleased him to 
think incumbent upon him. One of these was his evening 
escort for ’Seppina. 

‘Seppina was the creature he loved best in the world. No 
one took such pains to talk to him as she, nor illustrated their 
meaning by more resourceful antics, nor clapped their hands 
more excitedly when at last a story was made clear, a message 
understood, or a trifling commission conveyed. ’Seppina always 
had some soldi for Tommaso to spend on a festa, and shared 
with him her purchases of torrone.1 She took energetic care 
to see that he got a good opportunity to stare at everything 
with the foremost, and dragged him out of risky proximity to 
the set piece of fireworks which was going to be ignited next. 
Once when the hoarse fadrona of two tiny green parakeets was 
waving them about on a stick, and making them pluck leaflets 
from a stack beside her to distribute to those in the crowd who 
cast her a copper for this fortune, Giuseppina threw a soldo into 
her apron for Tommaso. In a flash the little birds swept 
round, filched an orange-coloured slip from the leaflets, and 
extended it to him over the heads of the others. Tommaso took 
the paper, and the pretty entertainment went on amid the 
laughter, the exclamations, and the cries of the people. 
Giuseppina interpreted it to him afterwards, taxing her 
ingenuity to the utmost to convey its fulsome flatteries and 
preposterous prognostications. 

There were, however, just a few things in which ’Maso could 
be of use. After the wheat-threshing came the winnowing of 
the great heaps of stalks and chaff piled in the corner of every 
yard. Tommaso could shake a sieve as well as anybody, with 


1 A sort of nougat. 
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his left hand, while the wind blew off the dust like smoke below 
it, and there was a merry rain and rattle of little beans on the 
sacking spread to receive them. He could cut figs lengthwise 
and lay them out on the flat, warm roof, a glistening array, to 
dry and shrivel; he could stir the great bowls of strained 
tomato-pulp, likewise thickening in the sun, and drag the 
shallow wicker trays of big walnuts away from the creeping 
shade of percola or spreading cherry tree. 

One sad day, however, the inevitable happened, and ’Maso 
was knocked down by a carriage coming at a brisk pace round 
the bend of the road. Gabriele was driving the Signorine O 
down to the A/u/o for their daily bathe. There was a loudly 
sympathetic outcry, and the poor lad, as much bewildered as 
hurt, was dragged from the dust where he lay and promptly 
taken home. Giuseppina heard of the accident from a dozen 
sources before Teresa went running through the village for the 
doctor. She flew to the fadrona with the news. Good Donna 
Elisabetta hardly expected the fovera ragazza to ask leave to 
run off and help her mother. And ’Seppina seemed to take 
such permission as a foregone conclusion. The fadyona lived 
in the house with her maids and poor relations on terms of 
intimacy and equality. No differences in society were recog- 
nized at Solaro, and the fact that the Szzdaco or the doctor 
enjoyed a more substantial income than the rest elevated their 
wives in no wise above the other women of the place. Donna 
Elisabetta was sitting in the doorway knitting when ’Seppina 
returned red-eyed but full of information. 

The two immediately plunged with extraordinary animation 
into a duologue, prolonged beyond the natural limits of the 
girl's vivid narrative, by her mistress’ interest in Vincenzina’s 
having tested for the “evil eye.” ’Seppina’s mother was one 
of the comparatively few women in the village who still knew 
the entire formula and precise rubrics for the “lifting” of this 
malign influence. She had used the secret invocations, and 
dripped oil from her finger-tips into a cup of water over and 
over again, but the oil refused at every trial to disappear, thus 
proving beyond doubt that Tommaso had encountered the evil 
eye. ’Seppina was dreadfully concerned. But a bright idea 
had occurred to her, which she hurried to broach to the padrona. 
With many pretty self-forgetful gestures of the expressive 
brown hands, and with much intense feeling, conveyed by every 
movement as she urged her plan, Giuseppina begged to be 
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allowed to join the morrow’s pilgrimage to the popular shrine 
of the Madonna della Corona. The pzroscafo—a little pleasure 
steamer—would start from the J/u/o at half-past six next day, 
as everybody knew, for the Parocco down there had organized 
the expedition, and nothing else had been talked of for a week 
in all three hamlets on the Island. ’Seppina could go with 
Giulia, Elisa, and the rest. 

Many entreaties were not necessary, although by this time 
a full conference of the neighbours was assembled around 
Donna Elisabetta’s door, and the opportunity for an afternoon’s 
energetic, unflagging discussion, controlled by the compelling 
personality of Giuseppina herself, was too good to be wasted. 
Donna Pia, who kept a little shop over the narrow way, and 
dispensed tapes, buttons, cottons, &c., to Elisabetta, by reaching 
from an adjoining roof over to the latter's window, came in to 
the debate from that point of vantage, and Consiglia, a recent 
bride, sat on the step of the cortz/e, and combed various children’s 
hair, to the vigorous accompaniment of her tongue. 

It was unanimously agreed that ’Seppina should make the 
customary vow to the Madonna della Corona, and Donna 
Elisabetta promised to give her the votive dress, indicative of 
that particular shrine, should the compassionate Mother hear 
her prayers for the recovery of "Maso. Supposing the poor 
cripple should survive the hurt and shock, Giuseppina for three 
months would never be seen outside the house in any garb but 
that distinctive one, commonly recognized as the vow-dress of 
the Madonna della Corona, worn in gratitude for answers vouch- 
safed to prayers offered in the church dedicated in this name. 
For three months ’Seppina would invariably appear at church, 
in the piazza, and along the road where the village girls strolled 
of an evening, in a red stuff dress trimmed with blue braid. 
Nothing in more execrable taste could well be imagined, but 
the vow-dress in Solaro has something of the sanctity of a 
religious habit, and it is worn with pride and fidelity. 

On the following morning, then, Giuseppina and a few 
companions took their way, in the awesome freshness preceding 
dawn, down the rough mountain steps that served as short cuts 
from point to point of the carriage road as it wound and 
doubled down the steep way to the sea. They wore nothing on 
their heads, but each carried in her hand or on her arm the 
little black mantilla she always threw over her hair in church. 

At the quay all was bustle and animation, as boat after boat 
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filled up ponderously with the holiday-making pilgrims and 
pulled off towards the steamer. The sun rose above the 
horizon like a burst of happiness, as the packed vessel kicked 
up the water behind her, and with a startling hoot drew away 
from the solemn island, whose strand seemed to sleep still in 
the shadow as it was left behind, against the dawn. There was 
a chilly morning breeze. 

As soon as everybody had settled down, till there was not 
a spare seat or stool left on the boat, some lusty hymn-singing 
started amidships, and was taken up more or less distinctly, 
‘fore and aft. The innumerable priests, wedged in with the 
people, had no need to exert themselves to keep up the strident 
roar, but were, indeed, among the most flagrant offenders, so 
far as the breakdowns here and there were occasioned by 
a greeting, a joke, an attempt to find accommodation, or a bit 
of friendly by-play. The pilgrimage was reinforced at two 
points along the coast of the mainland by fresh batches of 
people accompanied by their respective priests. They all 
swarmed up and pressed in upon the solid body of those who 
had been fortunate enough to get on board before them, and 
the boat was sheering off again before anyone quite realized 
that a different hymn was rising, forwards, from the one they 
were trying to resume in the stern. 

Presently, however, singing gave place to praying, and in the 
sunny stillness of the early morning, for two hours or more, 
Aves were gabbled with the most extraordinary persistence by 
well wound-up sides, as it were, in opposition on the deck. 
There was an incessant tremor through the boat as she held on 
her slow course ; the heat increased as the day drew on, but no 
change came over the. wedged and patient crowd, no slacking 
attended the persistent recitation of the Rosary. Two women 
who sat facing each other led the Aves, turn and turn about 
and if the attention of either was distracted for a moment by a 
child at the breast, or the remarks of a neighbour sandwiched 
between responses, the other recalled it with a good-natured 
nod and smile at the right moment, and everything went on as 
piousiy, as relentlessly, as interminably as before. When a new 
burst of singing in the bows bid against the indomitable 
praying in the stern, the two women persisted awhile, but 
finally gave up the struggle on the understanding: “ We'd/ go 
on again when ¢hey stop.” 

Everything in this world has an end, however, and at last 
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the pzroscafo reached port and backed on to the granite quay so 
that the pilgrims, crushed together on the stern, had to jump 
for it in landing. All was accomplished with unimpaired good 
humour, and the crowd straggled away laughing and chatting 
to the railway station, where they had to wait for the train to 
take them on a few blazing miles to their destination. Some of 
the priests sat down outside in the roadway to have their shoes 
brushed up, and forget how long it would be before they could 
hope for their turn to say Mass when they finally arrived. 
Those among the pilgrims who were fasting, like ’Seppina, 
loitered about unconscious of the least fatigue, and the rest 
regaled themselves with such simple provisions as they might 
have brought. 

At last the train lumbered in, with a reek of foul yellow 
smoke smirching the air and pouring smuts on the perspiring 
crowd. All was dust,and heat,and glare. The pilgrims surged 
up and down, jostling each other and climbing into the high, 
dirty carriages, only to swarm out again a station or so further 
on, and stream away singing heartily once more as the priests 
led off to the celebrated Church of the Madonna della Corona. 
There went Don Giovanni in the rough-formed procession, his 
purple stockings well exposed to view as he gathered his black 
skirts out of the dust, and there went Don Domenico, his 
umbrella leading onward like a banner. Someone carried a 
cross before the pilgrims, but they had a very short distance to 
go, and no attempt to marshal them was made. 

A wide flight of shallow steps led up to the church at the 
top of the road, and the main portal was hung with garish 
crimson curtains in welcome to the pilgrims. The vast, ornate 
interior, with its far-away altar blazing to the roof in a forest 
of candles, seemed to be already crowded as they entered. 
Nevertheless, the influx of newcomers was soon absorbed, and 
in the reverent hours that followed Mass succeeded Mass at the 
altar, and a mellow organ played a throbbing melody, a deep 
majestic voluntary, or an impetuous avalanche of rich, unfettered 
music. In every confessional sat a monk, whose hand was 
occasionally extended as penitent after penitent rose from their 
knees in the dark corner beside him, and kissed it gratefully as 
they passed away. 

’‘Seppina knelt in a corner praying visibly for her brother. 
The little black veil she wore made her look like a postulant 
in a convent. Her simple heart was full of strong sisterly love 
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for the lad whose life might have been supposed a burden to 
himself and those who had to keep him. But ’Maso could not 
possibly be spared! It was only the music that made her cry, 
unquestioning faith in the Madonna soon dried the fount of her 
unaccustomed tears. She could hardly see the Madonna, so 
far off, but something red enthroned high up amid the draperies, 
glories, and ornaments, reminded her to make her vow to wear 
a dress like that if Tommaso should get well. She saw it more 
clearly later, when she went to receive Holy Communion, and 
found herself close to the altar. 


Solaro was flooded with the radiance of the full moon by 
the time the last of the pilgrims reached home. 

The houses threw shadows of deep indigo across the road, 
and the pines stood out as green as in the day-time against the 
pale mountain ridge. 

“ Sta molto meglio, sta bene” (“He is much better, he is 
doing well”), was the happy news with which Giuseppina was 
greeted by the few passers-by she encountered on her way 
through the village. Her mother met her, lamp in hand, in the 
courtyard, and told her all would be well with ’Maso. The 
medico had been twice that day, and laughed at their fears for 
his life. It was only a question of a dislocated shoulder, after 
all. Moreover, the evil eye had been lifted at last—the oil 
faded from the water last time. 

Thus it came to pass that Seppina appeared at Mass on the 
following Sunday in the red votive dress of the Madonna della 
Corona. 


NoTE.—The votive dress worn in gratitude to Sant’ Anna is 
bright green with yellow trimmings ; that of the Madonna del 
Carmine is tobacco-brown, with rows of white braid or tape 
applied in zig-zags round the skirt and on the bodice; that of 
the Madonna Immacolata is sky-blue, trimmed with white ; and 
the Madre Addolorata is honoured by a black apron bordered 
in white. The red and blue dress of the story is that of the 
Madonna di Pompei. 

ELIZABETH WALMSLEY. 
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Catholics and the new ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 


AS time allows further examination of the much-advertized 
Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is becoming 
painfully apparent that the Catholic Church, the greatest insti- 
tution in the world, whether as regards its extension in time or 
in space, has received, almost uniformly, very much less than 
justice at the hands of various contributors. We took occasion 
not long ago in these pages to protest against the outrageous 
treatment meted out to the Society of Jesus' by the Excyclo- 
pedia in an article which proved to be a mere unscholarly 
réchauffé of the work of two writers noted for their bitter 
prejudice against the Order. As if to add insult to injury, one 
of these writers was set down in the List of Contributors as a 
Jesuit, and the article has gone forth to the world as in effect 
an admission on the part of the Order of many of the charges 
made against it by misinformed or malicious opponents. 
It might be thought that when this piece of editorial carelessness 
was brought before the notice of those responsible, they would 
have done their best to prevent the injurious consequences of 
their mistake. They could not have been ignorant of how the 
Society regarded it, for its full implication was duly pointed 
out to them, and they were asked to call attention in a slip, 
either attached to the Index volume or elsewhere, to an erratum 
of such consequence. But the same indifference to historical 
honesty which dictated the original choice of the writers on the 
subject, “ Jesuits,” seems still to possess the Editorial Board, for 
the only rectification which has been attempted is the mere 
omission in the Index volume of the letters S.J., falsely appended 
to the writer's name in Vol. XV. We shall have more to say 
on future occasions about the unscholarly bigotry which 


1 See “ The New Encyclopedia Britannica on the Jesuits,” by J. H. Pollen, S.J., 
THE MONTH, June, 1911. 
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disfigures other historical articles in the Encyclopedia: the 
article on the Renaissance, for instance, is the antiquated produc- 
tion of the late J. R. Symonds, whose anti-Catholic animus was 
notorious: but it is already sufficiently plain that this costly 
work, which for months back has filled the papers with vaunts 
of its originality and impartiality, is, as far as Catholics are 
concerned, very largely untrustworthy. Notwithstanding this 
fact, it has the assurance to bid for Catholic subscriptions, and 
has even been “ puffed” in Catholic papers ; hence, it is well that 
Catholics should realize what they are asked to support. 
p &. 


‘*J’y suis et j’y reste.”’ 


The celebrated message of Marshal MacMahon, intimating 
that he would not allow himself to be driven from a seemingly 
untenable position, might be adopted as a maxim by some 
historians whom nothing will move to abandon a view to which 
long established tradition has committed them. An interesting 
illustration of this habit, as well as an instance of the editorial 
unfairness commented on above, is furnished by Professor Yorke 
of Oxford, in his article on the Gunpowder Plot in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which would naturally 
be supposed to embody the most exact and least controvertible 
information acquired by modern research. Nevertheless, the 
article appears to be singularly devoid of anything to show that 
the question has really been considered on its merits. 

It is taken for granted throughout that the only irrecon- 
cilables amongst the English Catholics were the Jesuits, who, 
while their co-religionists were well content to behave as good 
and loyal subjects, were resolved on making trouble, chiefly 
with the aid of Spain. In support of this damning charge, 
an intercepted letter of Father Henry Tichborne, S.J., to Father 
Thomas Darbyshire is spoken of, as if it fully bore out the 
accusation. Few readers are likely to take the trouble to 
examine the letter itself, but those who do so will find that, 
while it is by no means a very intelligible document, one point 
more than any other is made clear, namely, that the hopes of 
Catholics are based above all on the zeal and fervour of young 
men preparing for the English Mission, who, in spite of 
cruel laws rigorously enforced, are ready “to adventure their 
skin and bones” for God’s sake and the saving of souls. The 
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writer of the article further assumes that Fathers Garnet and 
Greenway were unquestionably privy to the Plot, and probably 
its authors. But as to Garnet, the late S. R. Gardiner, who 
cannot be suspected of undue partiality, after careful examina- 
tion found no sufficient evidence against him. As to Greenway, 
though we have only his own denial of complicity, yet, inas- 
much as this was offered several years afterwards, when he was 
safe at Rome, it seems at least to show that he wished to clear 
himself in the eyes of his brethren from a charge which accord- 
ing to what we have been told they would have regarded as 
entitling him to high honour. To those who have given any 
attention to the political career of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, the all-powerful Minister of James I., it will appear very 
strange to find him described as “naturally in favour of tolera- 
tion.” In regard of the same statesman it is argued that he 
could have had no motive for seeking an excuse to oppress 
Catholics still more severely, since he had already attained all 
the power and honour he could desire, having been created an 
Earl in May, 1605, six months before the discovery of the plot. 
But it was in May, 1606, when all was over, that he was made 
a Knight of the Garter, his instalment being marked by 
splendour unusual even in the case of royalty itself, and we 
are told! that such distinction was popularly considered to be 
the reward of his services in connection with the conspiracy, and 
in particular of the zeal he had displayed for the Protestant 
cause in connection with the same. 

In some minor points the writer in the Excyclopedia would 
hardly appear to be very familiar with the facts of this 
confusing piece of history. The scene of the “hunting match,” 
to which Digby had gathered a number of sportsmen who it was 
thought might join the rising’ which was to have followed the 
explosion at Westminster, he always speaks of as “ Danchurch,” 
instead of Dunchurch. He does not appear to realize that, in 
spite of popular histories, there was no “mine,” “cellar,” or 
“vault” beneath the House of Lords in which to store gun- 
powder, but a chamber entirely above ground sometimes used as 
a coal-store, and apparently serving as a passage. When it is 
said, as proving how defective was his information, that on the 
7th of November, two days after everything had been dis- 
covered, Cecil had still no knowledge of the mzne, it is obvious 


1 T. Birch, Negotiations, p. 256. 
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that neither he nor any other could have knowledge of what did 
not exist, and that nowhere will be discovered a description of 
this mythical chamber by one who professes to have seen it. 
Though such points are comparatively trivial, they certainly 
do not seem to argue such familiarity with the subject as would 
inspire confidence in broad assertions regarding more funda- 


mental matters. 
..G. 


Lord [lacaulay and Father Petre. 


“ Of all the evil counsellors who had access to the royal ear, 
he bore, perhaps, the largest part in the ruin of the House of 
Stuart.” Such is the sweeping statement with which Lord 
Macaulay sums up his account of Father Petre’s character 
and career. The weak and strong points of the Whig historian 
are nowadays so well-known, that there is no need here to speak 
of the honesty of his intentions, or of the faults of his style. 
We may address ourselves at once to his facts. Is it true that 
Father Petre contributed more to the fall of the Stuarts than 
Rochester, or than Sunderland, or than the King himself? 
Regarded as historical statement, Macaulay’s verdict is a gross 
exaggeration. 


EVIDENCE FAILS. 


The first witness we should call against the historian should 
be himself. What can he allege in particular against the Padre? 
Absolutely nothing. He does indeed talk boldly and unend- 
ingly about the “Jesuitical Cabal,” which, according to him, 
was the source of all James’s misdeeds. But “the Jesuitical 
Cabal” is merely an abusive epithet for James’s advisers in 
general, if we go on to inquire for particular cases of Father 
Petre’s giving bad advice, we are met with absolute silence. The 
mistakes of other councillors, the errors of the King, are 
described with a wealth of detail, sometimes so great as to 
make one wonder whether the author is not filling up the 
picture from his poetic imagination. But about Father Petre 
no precise information whatever. If we consult Petre’s name 
in the Index, all we discover is the vague insinuation that 
Tyrconnell secured “ Petre’s help by flattery,” and for this no 
authority is cited. If we look up the headings for the Popes, 
for the Conte d’Adda, the Nuncio, for Mary of Modena, for 
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Lord Castlemaine, for Rome and Roman Catholics, we shall 
find that they are represented as playing real parts in the 
management of affairs, advising this or that measure, now as 
doing one thing, now as failing in another. But with Father 
Petre and the Jesuits it is different. Though they are supposed 
to be always exerting some evil influence, they are never 
actually seen or heard. They never write letters that are 
quoted. No substantial witnesses against them are brought 
forward. 

Macaulay’s evidence, then (whether true or false), quite fails 
to substantiate his definite statement that Petre “bore the 
largest part’ in the ruin of the house of Stuart. According to 
his own account, it was either Sunderland or James himself 
(I gladly refrain from deciding between them) who bore the 
“largest” share in that fall. All the rest, Petre no doubt 
amongst them, play quite subordinate parts. In this Lord 
Macaulay is no longer dealing in rhetoric, but in history, and 
the increase of histories and of archive knowledge since 
Macaulay’s time confirm it in the strongest way. 


FATHER PETRE NOT A POLITICAL LEADER. 

It is not only in Macaulay’s History that we find a deep 
silence as to Father Petre’s action at Court. That silence 
appears to be universal. There does not seem to be a single 
letter from him of this period, nor a report, or a State paper ; 
nor a single letter to him, nor a petition, nor a question. 
Nothing in the Record Office, nothing in the British Museum 
collections. No letters even among the papers of his own 
Order. The General of his Order, we find, anxiously inquired 
from his Provincial why he did not write; and then he did 
write once, and satisfactorily, as we shall see. But his letter is 
lost, and there is no mention of his writing again. Arguments 
drawn from negative antecedents are notoriously to be accepted 
with caution. But here we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
this reticent person cannot have played an important part in 
State affairs. 

And the more we pursue our inquiries the more probable 
will the conclusion appear. Petre’s presence at Court was 
known to everyone. After he had been sworn of the Privy 
Council, in the King’s last year, his presence became painfully 
notorious. But we do not read of any Ambassador going to 
see him, or of his going to them. It might well have been 
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thought that he would have been in constant intercourse with 
the Papal Nuncio, and no doubt they often met at Court; but 
Petre never went nor wrote to him, nor he to Petre, nor did he 
send others to seek Petre’s favour or assistance for the trans- 
action of business. The French Ambassador, with whom King 
James was on such intimate terms, has next to nothing to say 
about the King’s almoner.!_ The same conclusion seems also true 
of the acute Van Citters, the Ambassador of William of Orange. 
I cannot find any details about Petre in his dispatches, whether 
for good or for ill. Nothing anywhere but mere generalities, 
and obvious statements such as that he was in favour of James’s 
policy, &c. This is at all events quite inconsistent with the 
old theory of Petre having been ¢/e pushful man of ‘ie forward 
party. 


FATHER PETRE AND THE CARDINALATE, 


The chief difficulty in Father Petre’s history from a Catholic 
point of view is that which arises from King James’s attempts 
to get him created a Bishop or Cardinal. The King urged his 
project with characteristic obstinacy, without having any cogent 
reasons to offer. He could not show that Petre had achieved 
any special successes, or.that he possessed any extraordinary 
abilities. He wanted an English Cardinal to live in England, 
and Petre was the only candidate he could propose. The 
Nuncio D’Adda and Pope Innocent were surprised and puzzled. 
One explanation which was sure to occur to them sooner or 
later was that Petre from ambitious motives must be egging on 
his master. The idea came naturally to those used to the 
Italian Courts of those days, when rich benefices were plentiful, 
and all sorts of people, from prince and duchess down to shop- 
keeper and school-mistress pulled wires on behalf of con- 
nections, protégés, and place-seekers. And if James’s insistence 
seemed to them to suggest ambition in Father Petre, the 
suggestion seemed to gather strength from Petre’s non-inter- 
ference. As a Jesuit he was bound to refuse the proferred 
honour ; was he not also bound to protest against the petitions 
for it, of which he was certainly fully informed? Yet, so far as 


' There is one exception here. In March, 1688, the French Ambassador thanked 
Petre in his master’s name for supporting France, and Petre is reported to have 
received the message ‘‘ with gratitude” (Mackintosh, History of the Revolution, 
p. 229). This no doubt is a matter of politics ; but standing alone, as it does so far, 
it is not very important. 
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any one at Rome could see, he looked on with entire non- 
chalance. 

From the letters of the General of the Jesuits, however, it 
now appears that Petre made in private a considerable resist- 
ance, sufficient to obtain both from Pope Innocent XI. and from 
Father de Noyelle (who died December 12, 1686), and from his 
successor in the Generalate, Father Thyrsus Gonzalez, definite 
testimonies that they were satisfied. De Noyelle writes, 
September 12, 1686, to the Provincial, Father Keynes: “You 
have quite satisfied my desires, by your ample proof of Father 
Petre’s innocence.” 

Later on, when James had returned to the charge in 1687, 
and had promoted Petre to the Privy Council (November 11, 
1687), perhaps in compensation for the Pope’s refusal of eccle- 
siastical honours, the talk of Petre’s ambition was renewed, and 
Father Gonzalez, at the Pope’s suggestion, wrote, November 22, 
1687,! a remarkable letter, which, we may notice in passing, 
fully disproves by itself Macaulay’s charges, that the whole 
Jesuit Order supported Petre’s indiscretions, whatever they may 
have been. 

Father Keynes hereupon exerted himself again to obtain 
proofs that Father Petre was not instigating the King. James 
himself was good enough to write two letters, one to the 
General, one to the Pope, which survive ;? and eventually a letter 
came from Petre himself, which is unfortunately lost. We see 
however that both General and Pope were satisfied. The Pope, 
besides writing to the King, February 14, 1688, told the General 
that he had “put away every scruple about Father Petre’s 
ambition.” The General himself wrote to Father Keynes, “ As 
to Father Edward’s promotion [z2e., to the Privy Council] I am 
glad to hear how exemplary has been his religious modesty in 
deprecating the honour.” Later he says that he is pleased to 
see that Petre was not only fret from ambition, but anxious that 
prudent onlookers should think him so.* After this the General 
let the matter rest; though James continued to urge his desires 


1 A French translation in Crétineau Joly, iv. 147, and in THE MONTH, Jan 
1887, p. 81. 

2 English Translations printed in Foley, Records, S.7., v. 280, 281, with the 
Pope’s answer, February 14, 1688, p. 282. 

3 Epistolae Generalium, ii, iii, 469, 472, 480, 481, 482. The Annual Letters add 
the detail that Father Petre begged on his knees that James would allow him to resign. 
See also THE MONTH, November, 1886, to January, 1887. 
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on the Pope, until communications with Rome were cut by the 
sailing of the Prince of Orange. 

Macaulay completely misconceived this whole episode. He 
thought James wanted to make Petre Archbishop of York ! 


NOT DEFENSIBLE ON THE BROAD QUESTION. 

On the broad question, however, whether Petre helped or 
hindered the cause of King James, our verdict must still 
obviously go against him. Whether his advice was good or 
bad, whether he played the part of politician or of almoner 
only, his presence at Court, and still more his presence at the 
Council board, was intensely irritating to the Protestant party 
and contributed considerably to the unpopularity, and by 
consequence to the downfall of the King, and to the injury of 
the Catholic religion. 

In small things, indeed, and in episodes such as that of the 
proposed Cardinalate, we may hope that further information 
may be yet discovered, and that much of it may tend to the 
Padre’s favour. But on the broad question we have such over- 
whelming proofs that he was mistaken, that it would be absurd 
to expect them to be overset. 

J. H. P. 


Mr. Stead and Pope Joan. 


Whatever his denominational label, it is clear that the Editor 
of the Review of Reviews belongs to no Church. His breadth 
of view is so extraordinary that it cannot be confined within 
the limits of any creed. It is only by a certain inconsistency 
that he can manage to make up his mind at all and decide that 
some one thing is so true that its contradictory is necessarily 
false. And so all sorts of beliefs and religious fashions find a 
kindly welcome from him. He is always ready to consider 
them on their merits. Christianity, for instance, is for him 
so little the one true final religion, that he parades with pride 
the testimony to survival after death which he gathers from 
his wierd experiments in necromancy. Now, if the spirits 
evoked in such dealings are what the Catholic faith proclaims 
them to be, wholly evil, that is precisely the state of mind 
they would wish to produce. An intellectual disposition so 
“open” that any error can enter and no truth find a 
permanent lodgment there, is exactly the sort of soil that the 

VOL, CXVIIIL. Oo 
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sower of tares delights in. Accordingly when a truth enters such 
a mind it generally does not enter alone. Clinging about 
its roots are any amount of germinal errors which often 
succeed in sprouting and smothering the original plant. 
Mr. Stead, for instance, preached the noble cause of Inter- 
national Peace, and he preached it, to his credit, where it was 
not so popular as it is now. But gradually a concept of 
“Internationalism” springs up, and we have Mr. Stead protesting 
against the execution of the arch-anarchist and murderer, 
Francis Ferrer, on the ground that he was an “ International” 
man. Mr. Stead is all for purity in public life, and yet he filled 
on one occasion the pages of his widely-spread journal with the 
very filthiest extracts from one of the very vilest books that 
our lax police-service ever allowed to be issued. Mr. Stead 
espouses the cause of down-trodden womankind, and very soon 
seems to forget there are such things as sex-differences which 
necessitate different social ideals for the sexes. In the current 
Review of Reviews we have a notable instance of his liability 
to be led astray by his untempered enthusiasms. After accept- 
ing seemingly as Gospel Mrs. Annie Besant’s “ logical” claim for 
all human beings to use all their talents “ wzthout distinction 
of sex” (as if sex itself were not a talent and one of the chief !), 
and Miss Hetty Baker’s assertion of the “right of women to 
preach the Gospel,” he goes on to formulate the following 
amazing conjecture : 

Who knows but we shall discover ere long that the exclusive male 
monopoly is the mark of the Beast, and that Antichrist can always be 
detected whenever women are excluded from the ministry of Christ. 

We may pause here to recall, in view of what is evidently 
coming, that Mr. Stead once took the Catholic Church under 
his protection. His “The Pope and the New Era” showed 
some appreciation of its wonderful vitality and world-wide 
organization. His coquetting with the Scarlet Woman was so 
open that he must have scandalized some of his stauncher 
brethren. But that was over twenty years ago: Mr. Stead is 
presumably soberer and wiser now. Yet is it maturity or 
dotage that is more conspicuous in his next sentence? The 
unchanging Church of Rome (he feels), not recognizing the 
inspiration of Miss Hetty Baker, will always remain faithful to 
the Apostolic injunction—‘ Let women keep silence in 
churches ;”! so, who knows? muses Mr. Stead, the Church of 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 
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Rome may turn out to be anti-Christ after all. And this is the 
fatuous sentence in which that conclusion is adumbrated : 


It is good to recall the fact that Pope Joan, whose existence was 
regarded as an historical fact for six centuries, was an Englishwoman. 
Unfortunately for Rome she had no successor of her sex in the Papal 
chair. 


Now either Mr. Stead knows that the story of Pope Joan is 
an exploded fable or he does not. If he does, what becomes of 
his argument? Pope Joan could not have been an English- 
woman unless she existed: prius esse quam esse tale; just as 
little, in that case, could she have had a successor. But if 
Mr. Stead still regards as an historical fact a silly medizval 
legend which was credited like other marvels for two or three 
centuries before the rise of historical criticism, and which all 
reputable historians have discarded—well, he must really go 
into our gallery of curiosities of credulity, alongside Mr. Le 
Lievre, Dr. Horton, and Baron Porcelli. In the meantime he 
will do no good to the cause of Feminism by thus identifying it, 
perfectly gratuitously, with ignorant anti-Catholic bigotry. 

y. Ke. 


Liberty of Prophesying. 


If there is any religious organization wherein a man may 
speak the thing he will it is surely the Anglican Establishment. 
A Free Churchman in the freest of the Free Churches has not 
more individual liberty to think and speak and write on religious 
matters as he thinks fit than an Anglican, If he is a layman 
he must keep on the windy side of the Blasphemy-Law, 
apparently no very difficult task. If a clergyman, he is under 
exactly the same restriction, and no more. Cases in point are 
multiplying every day, as the old Protestant leaven works itself 
more deeply into the non-Catholic consciousness. Bishop Gore 
of Birmingham complained lately! : 


I see around me in my room to-day five or six books recently written 
by clergymen of the Church of £ngland, in which either doubt is 
thrown on the actual occurrence of the miracles of the Gospels, and 
especially of the miracles connected with our Lord’s Person, which 
are affirmed in the Creeds, or it is plainly denied that they really took 
place. 


1 See the Church Times, July 7th, p. 23. 
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This, the Bishop thinks, with a singular oblivion of the 
traditions of his Church, “constitutes a new and very serious 
situation,’ and he recommends in effect the Church should 
make it clear, “ through its representative assemblies,” that these 
writers should resign their offices or recant their opinions. He 
practically calls for Excommunication and the Index. And 
the same issue of the paper prints a Memorial from certain 
Norwich clergy addressed to certain Anglican Bishops calling 
for the condemnation of a book by Rev. J. M. Thompson, 
Fellow and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford, as 
“subversive of the Christian Faith.” The answer of the Bishop 
of Norwich, which is appended to the Memorial, is a master- 
piece in the art of evading the issue. To be sure, he cannot see 
that some of the statements quoted are reconcilable with the 
position and profession of an Anglican clergyman. It is a 
matter of consideration what action it may be wise to take 
in such a case. He trusts that means may be found of safe- 
guarding the Catholic Faith in this instance “ without disallow- 
ing reasonable freedom or criticism within the Church” 
[words quoted from the Memorial] and without advertizing a 
“misguided book.” In fine, he has not read the book, and 
presumably does not mean to, and his very general remarks are 
based on the assumption that the extracts fairly represent its 
teaching. 

A correspondent in the Church Times for the succeeding 
week is emboldened by Bishop Gore’s words and the Memorial 
of the Norwich clergy to hope that the Church’s eyes are at 
last opened, and that two great logical principles, those of 
Contradiction and the Excluded Middle, will be once more 
restored to Anglican thought. It surely is time, he fancies, 
that the “Catholic Church of England” learned that a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time, and that a thing 
either is or is not. Vain hope! Another clerical letter-writer 
on July 21st protests against such intolerance. “ When,” 
he cries, “have episcopal and clerical denunciations ever 
strengthened the cause of truth?”—thus dismissing with one 
airy flourish much of the work of the General Councils. 
One would like to hear that gentleman’s commentary on 
St. Paul's declaration of the whole duty of Bishops in Acts xx, 
28—31. Such phrases as—“ravening wolves . . . not sparing 
the flock,” “ men speaking perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them,” savour somewhat of that “intolerance,” which he in 
his turn with complacent inconsistency denounces. 
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All this naturally distresses the Church Times, which bewails 
in a leader the spread of Broad Churchmanship, and instances 
the further deplorable case of the Dean of Winchester, who 
looks forward to a time when neither Bible nor Holy Eucharist 
will be needed in the Christian Church! But why should he 
not? Who istosay him nay? The Church Times cannot call 
upon individual Bishops, such as his Lordship of Hereford, who 
admits “heretics” to Communion, or on Bishop Gore himself, 
of whom this very editorial says—“ Often he has seemed to be 
thinking his beliefs out and to be thinking aloud, more than 
once he has publicly retracted a former opinion... .” Why 
should not the Dean of Winchester or Dr. Thompson be allowed 
“to think their beliefs out,” or inside out, and to retract their 
opinions publicly, just as much as the Editor of Lua Mundi? 
Such individual Bishops, not having yet made up their own 
minds as to the whole meaning of Christianity, cannot con- 
sistently interfere in others with the “liberty of prophesying ” 
they claim for themselves. Nor is the entire Episcopal Bench 
in better case; being notoriously divided in faith and practice, 
is it likely that they could unite in condemning any doctrinal 
extravagance? It follows that there is no body in the 
Establishment which can keep wolves from ravaging the flock, 
for whatever else it is, the Anglican Church is not an £cclesia 
Docens. .: X. 


Reviews. 


1.—LAMENNAIS.' 

Lamennais, who has been variously styled the modern 
Tertullian and the modern Savonarola, has always attracted the 
kind of renown which inevitably attaches to those who draw 
upon themselves papal censure ; and recent occurrences have 
invested his case with even more interest and importance than 
usual. Pére Dudon, taking up his history at the point where he 
had acquired the name and fame of a champion of the Church, 
more redoubtable than had appeared in France since Bossuet, 
follows his troubled course in detail till his final breach with 
Rome and total abandonment of religious belief. With the aid of 
original and for the most part unpublished documents, our 

1 Lamennais et le Saint-Siége, 1820—1834. D’aprés les Documents 
inédits et les Archives du Vatican. By Paul Dudon. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
Pp. xii, 444. I9gII 
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author is able to trace very fully the mental struggles which 
gradually led to so tragic a result, and those who attentively 
study the lamentable history will have little difficulty in satisfy- 
ing themselves upon some points of supreme importance. 

Lamennais was undoubtedly one of those who, being men of 
unusual ability, have the misfortune to know it, and adopt in 
consequence an attitude of mental arrogance which leads them 
to gauge the value or worthlessness of all other views by their 
agreement or disagreement with their own. Starting with a 
system of the most unqualified theocracy and ultramontanism, 
he gradually cast off and repudiated those of his allies, admirers, 
friends, and disciples who hesitated to follow wherever he wished 
to lead them, and at length, when Rome itself formally pronounced 
in acontrary sense, he declared that she was perversely betraying 
her own cause and accordingly abandoned her for ever. 

Another point strongly borne on the mind in studying the 
materials here presented, is the extraordinary keenness with 
which as it were by instinct, the authorities at Rome detected the 
first faint symptoms of doctrinal extravagance which afterwards 
had such deplorable consequences. It is quite evident that 
successive Pontiffs——Leo XII, Pius VIII, Gregory X VI,—and 
their envoys at Paris, while fully recognizing the services 
rendered by Lamennais, and anxious to testify their esteem for 
so distinguished an auxiliary, were never at ease as to the 
consequences of his perfervid and unbounded self-confidence, 
and were always on their guard against committing themselves 
to his political and philosophical theories. 

Of especial interest is the evidence afforded that the 
principles of what is now called “ Modernism,” were really at the 
bottom of all the trouble. In 1838, Baron Hiibner, the well- 
known Austrian statesman, who had formerly known Lamennais 
in Rome, met him in Paris, and was entertained by him with a 
long discourse concerning the future of mankind, to be ensured 
by the progress of science and liberty, through which capital and 
armaments were to be abolished and an epoch of universal 
brotherhood to be inaugurated. At length, the Baron, getting 
in a word, managed to enquire whether the dogmas of the 
Church were likewise to be accommodated to the novel condi- 
tions. Lamennais replied! that he was, and knew he was, quite 
unorthodox on this subject. A religious dogma—he went on—is 
the resultant of our knowledge concerning God and Man. It 

® P, 367. 
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cannot possibly be constant, but must of necessity be in a state 
of unceasing change as knowledge advances. It is as impossible 
to arrest such progress as to bring back the old pre-Copernican 
astronomy. Consequently, it is now quite impossible to believe 
in ecclesiastical infallibility, and, for such as have reached such 
a conclusion, the Papacy is a mere ruin, like those of imperial 
Rome; but though now naked and bare, the tree will once 
more produce leaves and blossoms as the sap of another Spring 
rises once more to revivify the seemingly barren trunk. 

This ~is undoubtedly quite in the style of more modern 
“ Modernists.” 

Pére Dudon has evidently spared no pains to render his 
treatment of the subject complete, and his book, which affords 
abundant evidence of both industry and candour, is a distinct 
addition to our knowledge of the instructive and melancholy 


history which it illustrates. 


2.—SPEAKING AND SINGING-.' 


In no branch, perhaps, of art is a book less self-sufficing as 
a teacher than in the art of Singing and Speaking. A writer on 
this subject may be fully competent, and able to present his 
lessons in clear and simple terms. But this is not enough. The 
teacher must be at hand to guide his pupil in applying what he 
has penned to the living organs that are to be brought into play. 
This is said in no disparagement of Mr. Parisotti’s useful little 
volume. On the contrary, since he professes to have written 
mainly for those who also benefit by his oral instructions, the 
author virtually endorses insufficiency of the dead letter, and 
the need of a living teacher. 

In days when there is no small amount of quackery among 
theorists in voice production, it is pleasant to meet with a 
convinced exponent of the old Italian method of vocal training 
—that school which till lately was ably represented in England 
by the centenarian, Sefior Garcia, and has produced so many 
unrivalled artistes well known to English music lovers. It was 
a first principle of that school that the singer should use his 
organs naturally. Nature was not to be superseded, but, rather, 
the disciple was to be brought back to due reverence for her 


1 Speaking and Singing, according to the principles of the Old Italian 
School. By Luigi Parisotti, B. Ph., Rome. London: Boosey and Co. 
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unerring laws from which evil artificial tricks had estranged him. 
The late Mr. Charles Lunn, of Edgbaston—that ardent and 
somewhat militant pleader for the Old Italian School—chose for 
the frontispiece of his work a bird in full song—as being the 
fittest type of natural voice production. The axiom “ Chi parla 
bene canta bene,’ quoted by Mr. Parisotti, more or less embodies 
the same principle. In many points the present manual reminds 
us of Mr. Lunn’s work, as is natural, seeing that both writers 
work on the same basis. But in certain respects it appears to 
surpass it—and this not merely in conciseness. Mr. Parisotti 
spares his readers much of the working-out of his vocal sums. 
He prefers to give us little more than their results—which, 
indeed, are what we want. He clearly defines from the first the 
meaning of the scientific terms which he uses, and his explana- 
tions will not severely overtax the intelligence even of the 
uninitiated. It is satisfactory to receive one more protest 
against arguments, as to the right position of the organs for 
singing, drawn from inspection of the throat and surrounding 
parts when these are violently deranged by the insertion of a 
laryngoscope. This fallacy was originally started by certain 
throat specialists, and one is glad to see it once more scouted as 
it deserves. Mr. Parisotti also vindicates nature from the charge 
of interposing “breaks” in the human voice, and shows that 
these are merely the result of untrue production, 

A strong point in the volume is the strict logical sequence 
of its parts and sections, so that the structure of correct pro- 
duction is built up gradually stone by stone from its essential 
basis—the art of breathing aright. Of course in these pages 
the writer does not pretend to supply everything that goes to 
the making of a finished artiste. His aim is to lay the founda- 
tions well and truly, without which the finishing touches would 
be as vain and unprofitable as gilding the chimney pots of a 
house built on sand. True to his principle that right speaking 
and right singing properly go hand in hand, our author takes 
pains to prescribe remedies for defects of speech, such as 
stammering, lisping, and the like. 

We are also well supplied with progressive vocal exercises 
for putting into practice the principles laid down in the letter- 
press: and these add greatly to the value of Mr. Parisotti’s 
book. 

Of the general style of the writing—a secondary point in a 
work of the present kind—something might be said, perhaps, in 
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criticism. A word or expression here and there might have 
been better chosen, and a few sentences revised with benefit. 
But in such points Mr. Parisotti’s work need not fear com- 
parison with other books of the same kind. The printing is all 
that need be desired, and the 171 pages are suitably bound. 
We trust that many may enjoy the advantage of Mr. Parisotti’s 
instructions—evidently the outcome of conscientious study, 
quick observation, and considerable experience in teaching. 


3—FATHER RICKABY ON ST. PAUL.’ 


We believe it to be a deplorable fact that quite a number 
of people go to their grave convinced that what St. Paul 
wrote is generally unintelligible, and certainly without reading 
him. This prejudice and its consequence Father Rickaby’s 
earlier volume (Notes on St. Paul: Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans, 1898) did much to modify amongst us: his present 
book will do even more. Yet we may say at once that we 
cannot but regret that the Notes are accompanied by a mere 
paraphrase (however concise and felicitous) and not by a trans- 
lation, new or old, of the text. Quite apart from the fact that we 
are forced to use two books simultaneously, if we would read 
this one with ease and profit-—and anyone who has worked with 
Father Lagrange’s quite magnificent edition of St. Mark knows 
how galling it is to find long notes on Greek words even when the 
full ¢ranslation without the original text is given—this exclusive 
use of paraphrase serves to perpetuate the second superstition, 
that however much St. Paul may have been intelligible to his 
own generation, he cannot be “understanded” of the people of 
our day without being completely re-written. Dr. Rutherford’s 
work has shown us what the minimum of such modernization 
may be. We maintain that not even so much is necessary, but 
(as THE MONTH has often urged) all justice will be fulfilled 
by a new and adequate translation of the New Testament as a 
whole. But this question is wide, and beyond our present scope, 

Those who know Father Rickaby’s works will expect this 
book to be true to its name, and to contain Vofes—the accumu- 
lated jottings, one likes to dare to think, of a life spent in 
affectionate and reverent and wise study of that astounding 

1 Further Notes on St. Paul: The Epistles of the Captivity ; Ephesians, 


Philippians, Colossians, Philemon. By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, SJ.,.M.A 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 203. Price, 3s.6d.net. 1911. 
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genius and imperial-minded missionary, St. Paul—a study which 
has grown more tender, it may be, more mellowly illumined by 
flashes of natural kindliness and humour as the Apostle himself 
advances in age and grace, and the Epistles are reached which 
were written by “Paul, the old man.” Hence no one will expect 
to find in this new volume what neither its title, nor its dimen- 
sions, nor the former work, gave us any reason to demand— 
discussion of authenticity, of date; analysis of argument, 
synthesis of theology, minute disquisitions on style, or grammar, 
or occasion or destination of the letters. This will remind us 
that much criticism of detail would be misplaced. But even 
so, the problem of the episcopate and presbyterate (p. 63, by 
the way, not 53, as in the brief Index) might have been more 
fully stated, and certainly is not solved: in a book where all 
manner of quaint quotation and unlooked-for illustration 
abounds, we might have hoped to find Father d’Ales’ interesting 
contribution to the «aprayucs literature (Philippians ii. 6) 
mentioned in Recherches de Science Religieuse (May — June, 
1910, pp. 260—269); but indeed this book, while full of 
references from patristic sources, while illumined by not a 
few details of classical and even Hellenistic philology, and 
packed, especially, with fascinating juxtapositions of the 
different versions, ancient and modern, is singularly lacking 
in evidence that recent Pauline literature has been utilized 
to any considerable extent. Really, to-day we may ask to 
be helped at least as much by Ramsay as by Lightfoot. 
It is true that the Preface alludes to Prat’s Théologie de 
St. Paul, but without telling us where or when it was 
published, nor that only the first volume has appeared. And 
perhaps this disregard for the pedantries (shall we say ?) 
of fussy modern scholarship—the references (for instance) 
without number of book, chapter, or section, to “ Eusebius’ 
History of the Church,” and the like, are apt to worry a reader 
who is quite prepared to make this book an instrument of 
serious study, be he but given the chance. Certainly, for all its 
“sweet reasonableness,” it is not a book for the armchair. 
Possibly the author, then, has not quite determined his genre, 
nor visualized his public. 

The printing of Greek words has some eccentricities, due to 
the inconsistent use of two different founts of Greek. But— 
what after all is the main point—the spelling is correct through- 
out, and it matters little if the kind of circumflex accent varies ; 
if, for instance, on p. 36 (may {u0d) two species jostle one another. 
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Father Rickaby implies that his work is completed, but what 
about 7hessalonians, the Pastorals, not to say, Hebrews ? 


4—THE CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH LITERATURE.' 


It must have been difficult to find a general title for this latest 
(the seventh) volume of the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Probably that adopted, “Cavalier and Puritan,” gives as 
satisfactory an idea of the contents as any that could be devised. 
Yet there is a considerable amount of Restoration prose and 
verse discussed within its limits. Milton and Jeremy Taylor 
and Richard Baxter produced much of their best work after the 
overthrow of the Commonwealth; and though Hobbes’s 
Leviathan appeared in 1651, the author lived on until 1679, and 
his personality had hardly made itself greatly felt until he found 
himself in conflict with the clergy of Charles II.’s reign. The 
most attractive features of the volume before us appear to be 
the chapter on Milton by Professor Saintsbury and the mis- 
cellaneous discussions of topics which we are hardly accustomed 
to think of as forming part of literary history, but which have 
been most wisely included in the scope of the present work. 

Professor Saintsbury has often written on Milton before, 
and his views do not come altogether as a surprise, but he has 
never presented them more tersely and attractively, and there 
is an obvious sanity in his appreciations which can hardly fail 
to carry conviction even with the most reluctant. As regards 
Milton’s verse he does full justice to its supreme quality. We 
cannot, indeed, quite follow him in his championship of Para- 
dise Regained, though it is only a qualified one, against the 
“general censure” of the critics. Of Paradise Lost Professor 
Saintsbury says : 

It has been pronounced not delightful by persons not incompetent : 
it can never, by any such, be pronounced not great. That the whole 
is not quite at the height of the first two books may be granted; but 
even the lower level would be a mountain top in other poetry. It 
matters little whether it be approached from the side of form, or from 
that of spirit. As regards form, it practically endowed English with 
a new medium for great non-dramatic poetry: what, at the very time 
of its completion, was being pronounced too mean for a copy of verse, 
was made great enough for the greatest poem. As regards spirit, we 

? The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. VII. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. x, 552. Price, 12s. 6d. 1911. 
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find the loftiest height of argument, the most gorgeous description, 
action not extremely varied but nobly. managed, character not indi- 
vidualized but sufficiently adapted to the action, above all, a suppressed 
imaginative dignity, not merely unsurpassed but unparalleled elsewhere. 


But all this enthusiasm does not in the least blind the 
Professor to the many shortcomings of the poet in other 
directions. His comments on Milton’s personal character and 
temperament, and upon the weakness of so much of his prose- 
work, and especially the controversial part of it, offers a 
refreshing contrast to the unreasoning idolatry of so many of 
the Puritan poet’s admirers. There is nothing better in the 
chapter than its curt dismissal of Milton’s Latin invectives 
against Sabinasius and Morus. 


There is [says Professor Saintsbury],a good deal of bandying of 
authority and of wearisome rebutting on particular points. But, on 
the whole, the two sentences, “Sabinasius is an old fool,” and 
** Morus is a rascally and vulgar libertine,” represent the whole gist 
of the two WDefensiones and their supplements, watered out into 
hundreds of pages, with floods of bad jokes, trivial minutiz, and 
verbose vituperation. 


We have spoken in reviewing the earlier volumes of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, of the comprehensive- 
ness of scope which has converted it almost into a Ku/tur- 
geschichte, so far as concerns the intellectual development of the 
English people. This characteristic becomes very conspicuous 
in the volume before us. Almost half of its sixteen chapters are 
devoted to topics which one would hardly know where to find 
treated elsewhere. Dr. A. W. Ward, the editor, devotes more 
than forty pages to a discussion of the growth of scientific 
history, especially as represented by the publication of State- 
Papers, Letters, and Memoirs. In another chapter, Professor 
Saintsbury discourses on “ Antiquaries,” though, to say the 
truth, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Walton, Thomas Fuller, and 
the others, who are here discussed, appear rather in the 
character of /ittérateurs than that of archzologists. Less 
conventional is the treatment of “Scholars and Scholarship,” 
in which Mr. Foster Watson, Professor of ‘‘ Education” at 
Aberystwyth, deals with the general trend of studies in the 
seventeenth century, not forgetting to say an appreciative word 
for the educational methods of the Jesuit Colleges on the 
Continent, which “were the admiration of every scholar.” 
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Closely connected with this last topic is the chapter in which 
Mr. J. Bass Mullinger discourses pleasantly upon “English 
Grammar Schools.” But perhaps the freshest and the most 
interesting of all the chapters of the volume are the two last 
sections in which Mr. J. B. Williams and Mr. Harold Routh 
discuss respectively “the Beginning of English Journalism,” 
and “the Advent of Modern Thought in Popular Literature.” 
In the former we have an account of the first developments 
of that mightiest of the modern estates of the realm—the 
newspaper press, of course, at this news-letter stage, an infant 
easily throttled upon the slightest pretext by every form 
of government, and with nothing of the Hercules about it. 
In the second we have a good deal of interesting information 
provided regarding the witch mania, and the reaction against 
it, with a few words upon Rosicrucianism, Astrology, street- 
ballads, coffee-houses, and many other topics of varied interest 
which illustrate in one way or another the transition of the 
modern type of mind as we know it to-day. Needless to say, 
that the bibliographies of all these different subjects, as we 
have noticed in previous volumes of the series, form one of the 
most valuable features in the work. 


Short Notices. 


—_>— 


AROUND a theme simple in its detail, inexhaustible in its significance, one 
constantly recurring, through God’s mercy, in this once-Catholic land, viz., 
the return of the Eucharistic Presence to some district whence It had been 
banished for long centuries, Miss Olive Katherine Parr has written a series 
of poems of which it is very much to say that they are not unworthy of their 
subject. She calls them My Heaven in Devon (Washbourne, Is. 6d. net.), 
She describes the period of waiting and planning, the time of glad expec- 
tancy and the delight of fruition in three sections aptly entitled Faith, Hope, 
and Love. From a technical standpoint these little poems attain a very 
high level of excellence: their author evidently possesses the precious gift 
of self-criticism and knows how to prune and condense, and trust for the 
production of her effects to the arrangement of thoughts rather than of 
words. Consequently we go straight to her meaning without being encum- 
bered by mere prettinesses, yet it is only occasionally that this elaborate 
simplicity wears into thinness. And her meaning is that of a God-captured 
soul who finds in the service of the Divine Guest the highest meaning of 
life, and is ingenious in summoning all things, in the very spirit of the 
Benedicite, to join her in ecstatic homage. The little volume is a notable 
addition both to our Eucharistic poetry and to our spiritual literature. 

The Town of Morality (Mills and Boon, 6s.), by C. H. R., is a bold 
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attempt to rewrite the Pzlgrim’s Progress so as to suit the modern state of 
religious belief, as the writer understands it. His own point of view seems 
to be that of Bunyan,—the old “‘orthodox” Protestant belief in the Bible 
and the Bible only as the Rule of Faith, and the old illogical introduction of 
“Interpreter” as a means of securing right understanding of the Bible. The 
parable is sustained with considerable skill, though often at wearisome 
length, which the archaic diction and the crude imitation of Bunyan’s device 
of indicating character by name does little to retrieve. However, the natural 
result among the Protestant sects of trying to use the Book without an 
authorized interpreter—an attempt which Catholicism has always condemned 
—is well depicted, and the Gospel “according to Campbell” is effectively 
shown up. The author, on his side, shows the usual Protestant ignorance of 
the true spirit of the Church, and he makes “ Mr. Pope,” with “ Dr. Legality ” 
and others who have substituted decent living for the true religion of the 
heart, prominent citizens in the Town of Morality. The book will not 
attract Catholics, for whatever is true in it they know on far higher authority, 
and much of it for them is mere beating the air, but non-Catholic Christians 
may find in it, according to their various needs, many striking warnings of 
the result of following the Book without the divinely-commissioned “ Inter- 
preter,” the Catholic Church. 

Those who have read the striking estimate of the saint’s character 
published by the Rev. C. Martindale in this magazine in August 
of last year,! will be interested to know that Father Meschler’s Life 
of St. Aloysius Gonzaga (Herder: §s. net.), translated into English bya 
Benedictine nun, meets with Mr. Martindale’s warm approval as adopting a 
sane “ middle course between a purely historical account . . . and the older 
devotional Lives which have come to seem inadequate to modern tastes and 
standards.” Accordingly it cannot fail to be useful in its English dress as 
tending to restore the image, somewhat obscured by indiscriminate 
panegyrists, of a truly maply and lovable character, well fitted to be the 
patron and model of young soldiers of Christ. 

Two more volumes of the handsome Lives of the Friar Saints Series have 
reached us, St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P., by Father Stanislaus Hogan, O.P., 
and St. Antony of Padua, by C. M. Antony (Longmans, ts. 6d. each). 
Father Hogan’s study of the great Dominican preacher, who claimed to be 
the “Angel of the Judgment” mentioned by St. John (Apoc. xiv. 6), is full 
of interest and based on the best authenticated accounts. We gain, 
moreover, a very vivid picture of the state of Christendom, then in the throes 
of the Great Schism, and of that of Spain in particular, still largely under 
the domination of the Moors. The story of St. Antony takes us back more 
than two centuries, to the very foundation of the Franciscan Order. The 
author in his Introduction shows himself well aware of the equipment 
necessary for the modern hagiographer, and nowhere more needed than in 
the case of St. Antony, who as “ wonder-worker” far excellence serves to 
illustrate the Scripture maxim—“ habenti dabitur.” However, following the 
best guides the writer is careful to discriminate between what is fact and 
what is probably accretion. And the result is that this title of Thauma- 
turgus still belongs to St. Antony, founded on a much more secure basis. 

A compendious little book of Moral Practice very handy for missionaries 
who have not access to a library, and who are frequently perplexed by cases 
which rarely occur in a civilized land, is Manuale Missionariorum (Beyaert, 
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4.00 fr. cloth), by Father V. ab Appeltern, O.C., of Lahore. I[t has now 
reached a second edition, and has been revised, increased, and brought up 
to date by the author. 

We are glad to welcome a re-issue of Father Cuthbert’s Catholic Ideals 
in Social Life, the first edition of which we reviewed in 1905. Since then 
the Catholic body has somewhat advanced on the lines suggested by Father 
Cuthbert. The germs of a “social sense” are perceptible amongst us, but 
there is a deal of growing to be done before they attain their due develop- 
ment, and this excellent volume will, we trust, continue its fruitful apostolate 
in our midst. 

A remarkable instance of the yrowth of the “social sense” above- 
mentioned is the announcement of a series of sixpenny booklets on Social 
Questions, edited by the young but vigorous Catholic Social Guild. Two of 
these are already published, and others are in preparation. The first, which 
is entitled, Destitution and Suggested Remedies (P. S. King and Son, 
6d. net.), is introduced appropriately by Mgr. Parkinson, of Oscott, the 
President of the Guild, and is the joint contribution of three authors, 
Messrs. T. G. King, B. Devas, and “ K. E. M.”, who deal with the “ Case for 
the Poor-Law Guardians,” “How the Proposals of the Minority Report 
affect Catholics,” and “A Catholic View of the Majority Report” respec- 
tively. Mgr. Parkinson’s Preface puts the whole question in its general 
setting, and dwells upon the importance of Catholics taking an active 
interest in this pressing question so that it may be settled on Christian 
lines. 

The second volume of these Catholic Studies in Social Reform, as the 
series is called, is edited by Father Thomas Wright, President of the Hull 
Branch of the Catholic Social Guild, and bears the title, Sweated Labour 
and the Trade Boards Act (P. S. King and Son, 6d. net). Of its five 
chapters, two are contributed by the Editor, two by the Rev. J. Stratton, S.J., 
and one by Mr. Leslie Toke. Asa sober and detailed attempt to examine 
current problems of citizenship by the light of Catholic principles, this 
volume will prove a useful guide to right thinking, and, we trust, right 
action. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul is always solving current problems 
in its own practical way, and the perusal of its Report for 1910, a volume of 
over 140 pages, shows what an immense amount of Catholic Social Work is 
performed by its zealous members. 

It seems that Comte Jean de Beaucorps, whose book, Lourdes: les 
Pelerinages, we noticed last month, intends to write a trilogy on the subject, 
for a second volume—Lourdes: les Apparitions (Bloud, 2.50 fr.)—has since 
appeared, and a third is promised, to deal with the cures. He tells the well- 
known story of the origin of the cult of our Lady Immaculate at this shrine, 
using both the accumulated documents and his own personal experience of the 
people and the locality. And then he discusses the historical and religious 
aspect of the appearances. It is a worthy addition to Lourdes literature. 

A small book of meditations on The Life of Union with our Divine Lord, 
translated from the French of the Abbé F. Maucourant (Washbourne, 2s.), 
may be classed among the welcome additions of our spiritual bibliography. 
Their chief aim is to fulfil the eighth promise of the Sacred Heart to Blessed 
Margaret Mary, namely, to elevate fervent souls to a great perfection, and, 
in the words of the author, to lead generous souls to a still greater love of 
God. They read as if they had been frayed before being committed to 
paper. The translation is unusually well done. 
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ter—Claud Lavergne. ings of Lorenzo Hervas. 
A.a’ Alés.—The Apostles and the | MV. Moguer—The Clergy and the 
Forgiveness of Sins. administration of guilds, &c. 
. G. Sortats.—St. Francis and Italian 
Art. 
C. Parra.—The Madrid Euchar- VI. 


istic Congress. , , 
L. Roure.—Vladimir Soloviev. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


(1911.) VI 


Il R. Pummerer. — Margaret Ebner, 
. , the Mystic. 
Etudes Franciscaines. July, S. von Dunin- Borkowski. — Early 





IQIt. Byzantine Sacred Poetry. 
Father Anselm.— The Eucharist &. Veneffe—Atheistic Monism. 

Cultus during the Revolution. 2. C. Heder.—Art and Culture in 
Father Dieudonné.—The Origin of St. Hilary of Poitiers. 

the Idea of God. £.. Wasmann.—A Modern Platonist 
A. Huart.—The Will of Jacques de (C. Schneider). 


Bourbon. 

Father Gregory of Tours.—Catholic 
Saints and the Conversion VII. 
of England. 


La Scuola Cattolica. May, June, 
IgIl. 


III. 
. ; G. Gaggia.—The Truce of God. 
Annales de Philosophie Chre- | Pp 4. Pal/mieri.—The Theology of 


tiénne. June, July, 1911. Mariavitism. 

G. Fonsegrive.— Intuition, Feeling, | A. Gadlarinit. — ‘The international 
Utility. personality of the Pope. 

D. Sabatier —The “Conversion” of | 7. M. Capello. — Pius X. and the 
Calvin. Reform of Seminaries. 

J. Martin.—Liberty. S. Ritter,—Cardinal Sa: oleto. 

L. Laberthonniéve. — Descartes’ 


Theory of Faith. 


VIII. 
IV. La Ciencia Tomista. July, 
Der Katholik. (1911.) VII. August. 
E. Seydl.—The chief problem of | G. Arintero.—Objective Dogmatic 
World-views. Progress. 
J. Schmidt.—<Archbishops of Mainz | Marin-Sola.—The Homogeneity of 
(concluded). Catholic Doctrine. 


A. de Waal.—Spirit and History of | G.AJenéndes-Raigada.—The Literary 
Ember- Days. Work of Fogazzaro. 


























